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ONE FOR THE CHAPLAIN. — 


Oxz morning the cha; was being shaved out- 

side his tent by the barber, who showed 

unmi le signs that he was unnerved by dissi- 
ous 


pation on the a2 

As might be antici the cha was cut, 
and b flowed freely down his . He looked 
up ully at the artist in hair and said: 
“You see, my man, what comes of hard drink- 


ing.” 
"Yes, sir,” replied the barber consoli “it 
do bced the skin very tender.” nev, 


——3 
“Je Jinks successful as a chauffeur? ’’ 
“ Well, I should say so. » he’s been arrested 
eight times in the last two are 


=——=30}6e=——— 
Pat: “You say if I use one of these patent 
dampers I save half my coal? ” 
Agent: “Exactly, sir; exactly.” 
Pat: “Be gobs, I'll take two.” 
comeeGQQOS=a= 


City Guzsr: “ Why don’t you have your windows 
washed, landlord? I can’€ see out.” 

Country Innkeeper: “No, don’t want ‘em 
cleaned—if they were clean I'd have to get cur- 
tains to keep the sun out!” 

cee OS 


RATHER CONFUSING. 


“ Waar,” he asked, “does ‘E. BR.’ stand for? ”* 
“In what connection? ”’ 
. “ Why, referring to the King of England, of 
course,’? ; ; 


“ It stands for ‘ Edward Rex.’ ”’ 

For a minute the inquirer was buried in thought. 

“His mother used the initials ‘V. R.,’ didn't 
she?” he asked at length, 

“She did.” 


“ Was she ‘Victoria Rex’? ” 

“No; she was ‘Victoria Regina.’ ” 

« That's what I thought, and that’s what puzzles 
me 


*“ How does it puzzle you?” 
» I can’t p wondering what King 
Edward wanted to change the family name for.”’ 
——<08Po— 
Kinp Lapr: “Horrors, little girl! Don’t you 
know that smoking affects the heart? ”’ 
Amaryllis: “So does love, madam.’’ 


——evjetes — 
Tommy: “Pa, what is the difference betwecn 
economy and stinginess?’’ 
Pa: “Saving on my own clothes is economy, anil 
saving on your mother’s is stinginess.”’ 


——sohaoe— 

Jack: “My grandfather had a fine collection of 
silver, which he bequeathed to my father on condi- 
tion that it should remain in the family.” 

ithel : “Then you have it still?” 
Jack : “ Well—er—my uncle has it.” 


—edetoe— 
THEY CHANGED THE SUBJECT. 


“Yue,” said he, “life is so lonely.” 

“It is lonely sometimes,” she answered in her 
most affectionate tones. 

“Wouldn’t it be sweet to have a little cotta 
with all the front covered with ivy and honeysuckle 
and roses? ”? 

“Oh, wouldn’t it {” 

And when a fellow comes home tired from busi- 


ness to ha’ LA ° ry 
deorwithts ktor little wife to meet him at the 


“Y-e-0-8 |? 


“And then, the winter ssiehian, the fire blazi 
brightly, ye hy cosy perlour, and you—i mesa 
Would be ene 8 ging in the . It 

Pi hey it would be sweet |” 


At this point a carew came round the 
corner wheeling twine jas perembulator. A dead 
subject, Upon the air. they changed the 
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Aa excellent eerial, an excefient series, and excellent stories appear in SHORT STORIES. One Penny every Tuesday, 
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THE HAPPY MICROBE. 


SCHOOL IN 1950. 


Teacnge (to a newly-arrived preil) : “Have you 
your vaccination certificate with you? ”’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Have you been inoculated against croup?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Have you been vaccinated with the cholera 
bacillus? ”’ 

“Yes, sir.’ 

“Have ag a written certificate that you have 
been ma immune against whooping-cough, 
measles, and scarlatina? ”’ 

“Yes, sir.’ 

© Will you i aceoraned never to use the sponge and 
slate-pencil of your neighbour? ’’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ Are you willing that at least once every week 
all your books thoroughly fumigated with 
sulphur and your clothes be disinfected with mer- 
curic bichloride? ” 

“Yes, sir.’’ 

“Very well, then, as you possess all the necessary 
rotective measures prescribed by our modern, 
ygienic requirements, you may mount over that 

wire inclosure and take yonder aluminium seat and 
may begin your lessons.” 


—~10epe—— 
“Twat fellow Jawley is a broker, isn't he?” 
Ci Yes.’’ 


“ Has he got any money?” 
“Yes; na aes ona 
oOo 

“T xever waste words on a fool,’’ said the Pom- 
pous Person. 

“That doesn’t correspond with your wife’s state- 
ment,” — a member of the ical faction. 

ras ot ia al a oh 

“ That were youre 
self,” anewered the other. | 


® Z 


a slum child. 
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MR. P. DOUBLEYOU AS A PRIZE! 


108 


The Most Original Competition 
Ever Started. 
—etejoo— 

Ladies, I have decided to offer you a husband 
asa prize! Not some obscure common or garden 
individual, but a young man of remarkable 
qualities. I refer to Mr. P. Doubleyou. You 
have no doubt read many, if not all, of his adven- 
tures, and have judged for yourself what manner 
of man he is. As to his pluck and enterprise you 
will have no doubt. Algo you know that he has 
no end of fun and good nature or he would not 
have gone through the things he has for the 
sake of reads. se, 

But that is not all) Mr:-P.-Dovbleyou is 
exceptionally handsome, he bas any amount of 
ability, and a very good social position. I am not 
telling you this to crack up a member of my staff, 
but just to satisfy lady competitors that the prize 
is worth their having, and not one they could 
command any day for the asking. 

What must you doto win this unique prize? 
Well, simply to tell us about yourself. Mr. P. 
Doubleyou has his ideal woman. Though he has 
travelled in both hemispheres, he declares that he 
has not yet met her. Now whois to say that this 
lady is not amongst the fair readers of Pearson's 
Weekly? 

In a week or two I will announce details of the 
competition. Now, I need only say that the 
competitor who satisfies Mr. P. Doubleyou's ideals 
of womanhood will claim him as a prize. 


Mistress (who had given her maid a ticket for 
the Seatre) : “Well, how did you like the perform- 
ance, Jane? ”’ 

Jane: “Oh! It was splendid, ma’am. You 
should om heard how a servant-gal sauced her 
missus . 


-—ehetoo— 


o_o 

Lapr: “I wish to select a pet dog.” 

Dealer: “ Live in town, I suppose, mum? ’”? 

“Yes, I live in a flat.’’ 

“Then I would advise an Italian greyhound, 
mum. No matter how much you f Q grey- 
hound he allers stays narrer.”’ 

: ———o}s 


HE WASN’T THE BARBER, 


“TI waxr my hair cut, and no talk,’ said a six- 
teen-stone man, with an I-own-the-earth air, as 
he walked into a Swindon barber’s shop and sat 


“The——?? 


his chair and himeelf in ¢he glass. 
then? You barbers beg ig : ae ie 
‘ou n' your work pro 
unless you talk.” ated 
“Ty "t know,” said the man in the apron 
quietly. “You must ask the barber. He'll be fn 
presently. I’m the glazier from next door.” 


“Yr 6 


SPLENDID _NEW_ SERIES 


I Enter my Profession. 
As an orphan of nineteen, I 
was cast upon my own resources, 
so cecided to go on to the stage 
to earn my living, and joined 
, the Vice Triumphant Company at 
Spenny-on-the-Mud. 
Here I met Dolly Allgrace, 
who became a good friend to me, 
and Lionel Dacre, who immedi- 


bay | es me unwelcome attentions. 
com: left 8 -on-the-Mud for 
first ‘first 


Coatbridge, where I took part in m 
night, having previously received n tele:ram from Wilfrid 
Hyne, a gentleman who had once helped me in acrowd when 
I had lost my purse, wishing me all success. 
Our next performance was at w, and there I 
discovered, to my horror, that by by arr certain words 
upon the stage, I was, according to ‘ish law, the wife 
Or Taawing the Vice Trt Company to Dacre, 
eavi ice caneew! pany to escape » 
Dolly and I came to the Theatre 1, Anchester, to play 
in pantomime under the name of Blanche St. Lawrence. 
Here I met ancther admirer, Paul Dean. However, I - 


ey) 


we 


Dolly, at a salary of two pounds ten 
an bar pardoned pe ean 
of Jimm ce arousing the jealousy o! mbert. 

b -d the of my old Wilfrid Hyne 
would, I thought, put an end to my difficulty, But 
to my annoyance, an affectionate between 
and myself, witnewed y aroused the latter 
to the white heat of jealousy. 

What the Siby! 

Fnou sheer astonishment I was speochlees, I could only gots 
fascinated at the man whom I had m my ts 
with @ frown a short time ago. 

oe eine av ee . 

“ So,” he said, in a low, intenso voice, “ I have not waited in 
vain for of your falseness, you double-dyed little hypocrite. 


of an honest man’s love, and laugh up your 
{ Whenarich man 


You make 
sleeve when his secret is a secret no 
appears upon the scene you ‘the ordinary little actor 
meh grease paint on his collar,’ as though he were a hot 
cinder. 

Though I had been silent through amazement, his torrent of 
words and accusations, had the effect of loossning my tongue. 

- I threw m tato'a chair and looked of isn soldhy,. 
at a loss to understand what you are driving at, 
Jimmy, and can only guess that the cause of your conduct is 
ca late supper party and a too generous indulgence with the 
wht '° 

He Yiushed, and the sneer on his face became more pro- 
Pe aan yous he high horse with me, Miss 

“It’s no use your putting on the hig with me, Mi 
Blanche, your airs and graces will not have the effect you 
imagine. I know what your game is, young lady, and let mo 
tcll vou that mine will be e deeper one ! 

“T@s an ea Dp goles mpabeordngh arr beperemtae your 
flirting ways, but it won’t be so casy to do the same with Mr. 
Wilfri aye whom you never saw bes to-night——” and 
he laughed an evil laugh that sent the to m: rx pale 

That he had evidently seen me drive up with Wilfrid Hyne, 
and part with him on ten, was only too obvious from his 
remark about “ the actor with grease paint on his collar.” 

How I anathematised my unfortunate knack of saying the 
very thing I did not want to have overheard ! I did not really 
think that Jimmy was beyond a reconciliation, but it galled me 
that he should even imagine that he had the right 


to dictate to me about my conduct. 
“Really, Jimmy, you must be mad to talk to me like that,” 


I laughed ully. ‘You are labouring under some idea 
that you have been neglected for Mr. Hyne, which is lectly 
absurd. Firstly, because he to be an friend 


whom I did not recognise this evening, and it was quite natural 
that he should see mc home under the circumstances ; secondly 
1 tail to see what right you have to enter my rooms uninvited 
at this hour, and insult me so are hil 

While I was speaking I had kept my voice well under, but the 
stinging sarcasm of my words went hore, and I felt a malici 
pleasure in ane. him bite his lips savagely, and mutter 
gomething under his breath. 


* You are very clever, Blanche,” he sneered, “ but you will . 


find to your cost that the ‘ humble actor with whom you have 
amurcd yourself’ can’t be got rid of so easily as you imagine ! 
Mr. Hyne will know that the charming Miss St. Lawrence 
can be_all things to all men, and that her kisses are as accessible 
as blackberries in September !” 
“How dare you!” I exclaimed . “You low little 
ead !?? Then I laughed in mockery. ‘ Do you imagine that 


ae word would be believed — mine! Mr. Hyne would 


k at you with contempt, and then thrash you for the dirty 
little spy that you are !” 
** Spy !? he hissed hoarsely, coming a step nearer to where I 


mat facing him with quivering lips. “ Yes, you are afraid of a 
finding out too much and telling too much! If you had 


mething to fear, Miss Blanche, you would be indifferent to a 


hundred ‘ spies ’ aa you term them. 
* And I = it my eae ie queer =< on 
u contemplate playin; ir. Hyne—you hai 
ittle vixen Pe See here, and he waved in front of Te two 


letters with a diabolical smile, which ny changed his 
once common-place face into that of a devil ! 

“What do you mean?” I asked wearily. My flash of 
- ¢emper had died out, and I realised how uscless it was to 
attempt to argue with a man possessed by insensate jealousy, 


A FASCINATING CONFESSION THAT YOU SHOULD 


TINSEL TRIUMPHS. 


» « The True Adventures of an Actress. . « 
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By BLANCHE EARDLEY. 


to destroy two very mad, 
cf in such 


He smiled, and the letters in his pocket, eyeing me as 8 
fe rege rey peed aac hier ree from 


that there is many a slip betwixt the cup and the 
Miss Blan: 


y Fear and hate for Jimmy 
he op and, dominating all these, 


The following day my ankle had swollen to such an extent 
that all thoughts of playing for a couple of nights was out 
of the question, ond luckily Miss Bird had‘ returned to the 
Company, and was able to tako up her part again, and my 
understudy doubled my part with her own. 
Nearly everyone came to see me, except Jimmy Bruce, of 
course, and I was able to laugh at my fears of the night before 
and attribute them to hysteria due to overstrained nerves. 

When there was no possible chance of being interrupted by 
the members of the Company, Wilfrid Hyne would come and 
sit with me, bringing me fragrant bu of primroses and 
daffodils that filled my little sitting-room with the coming 
of summer. 

He scemed rather quiet on his sccond visit,and I knew 
he was going to say something to me, 80 my heart beat quickly 
as he stopped in front of my couch, and said : 

“ When I saw you home the night before last, did you have 
any visitors ?” : 

‘or a brief moment it was on my tongué to say : “ Onl 
one of the Company,” and he would have been satisfied, 
but the suddenness of the question threw me off my guard, 
and I said hastily : 

“No; why? 

“ Because I could not rest after you 


had gone,” he said 
simply, “I came back to look at 


ur window just to 


satisfy myself that you were there, and I thought I could hear 
you epeaking to someone—a man—the window was open, 
and your voice was quite distinct.” 


I sigtecle seed. Waecind: may ines i, the ‘bene of caffoois 
ught me. 


he had 

“ Perhaps my landlady was in the room,” I said carelessly, 
but I could not meet the puzzled ex ion in his eyes, not 
being sufficiently hardencd to the réle of deception. 

His face cleared as though relieved. 
_.“ You will think I have no right to cross-examine you 
like this,” he said half — ically, “ but I have very few 
friends, which is due bly to my self-contained existenco 
asan author. It makes a man live more within himself—to 
only unbosom himself to the creatures of his imagination— 
so when I met you I——”"__.. 

‘You adopted me as a creature of your imagination !" 


I ric age — 

“Yes, and no,” he replied gravely. “ But now I never 
mean to lose sight of you, although for my own of mind 
it would be better if——” He broke off wideaky and walked 
to the window, then wheeled round 

with an impetuosity that startled me. 

, Blanche,” and he took my hands in his, “ give me the 
right to F sete love, dear. I am a lonely man, more lonely 
because I am always in a crowd, than if I never looked upon 
a human face! And—and—little winsome woman, I hunger 
to make you mine, to bring 
your brow, and love to yo 
not love in vain—that, as Lazarus waited for the crumbs that 
fell from the rich man’s table, so may I wait for the love that 
is yet lying fallow in your tender . Oh, darling, say 
the one word which will change the whole world for me. 

His kisses were covering my 
depth of his passionate wooing 
to carry me in the wake of its own fury of joy, out into a 
tempest of love, where all was strange, wonderful, and 


gogo ! 
Men made love to me before, but I had been either 


indifferent, f see, or amused. ir wooings had evoked 

no single of within me, and pleadings 

had met with a cold reception. But this was different ! 
For the first time in my life I saw Love—real, honest Love— 


naked and unashamed, before which all shams and vani 
fell away, and Art crumbled in the presence of Nature ! mt 
My usual command be aa was frozen, I felt as I used 
to feel when visiting cat in different towns. An inde- 
finable sense of unworthiness, of breathing an atmosphere 
that contained the elements of things sacred and exalted, 
before which I involuntarily hushed my voice and lowered 
my eyes, 
wly drew away one of my hands, and placed it on his 
head. I was trembling with the force of my own emotion, 


READ AT ONCE, 


yeeomed to. overwhden mor 


— 


end tho of joy and in my heart. A i 
ae ' A line from 
“* He who wakes to love needs must wake to pain.” 
lover raised his head and whispored softly : 

apse saigrar ety) ay poor pave day mayen 
Then, seeing ee ee ree ain bis arma 
soothed me back to had spoken for me, 


he knew thet I loved him. 
long pause in which our two hearts 
unfortunately I am —_ years ros senior, 


er 
f nd you wil 
side as well as o lover. wat 


LE aE 
: 
Peg 
E 
f 
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; 
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BEBE 
H 
i 
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i 
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remembered foo'ish scencs wit! 
then I assured myself with the 
kisses are free asthe air until slic mecty 


ay 
if 
fF 
ree 
af 
i 
: 
E 


as 

: 
i 
oe 
+4 
ie 
ef 
a 
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tenderly, “I havo the 

§ It was just your sweet 
went on. “ My life has 
the artificial women | 

vicious in thought if not 
only made me more resolute to seek out for my wie 

a fragrant, flower-like woman, with caresses that 
come Then you appeared, and in your 
you seemed a star fallen into 


Oh, if he had only treated me as an ordinary woman, and 
me on 8 pedestal from which I was surcly bound 


lt 
: 


one !— 
just a woman to be kissed and wooed, and occasionally 
lied with ! : 
But I knew in bg: Gorge that then he would have met with 

theothershad. For it was his strength 


fleeting fancy captive! 
Wilfrid came on with us to the next town—a long tircsome 
journey to Cork ; ostensibly to finish arrangements about tl: 
ay y Mr. Harcourt was producing, but really to bo near 
me 
I was only too glad and relieved to fall in with his suzce:tion 
that we should es end ehgagement a ecerct for a little tims, 
n 


pe " . . 

incurred not a little ———— by spending nearly all ny 

time in the society ilfrid and Tae maaaingemant.! Ba 
run 


of 
it an ere her me : down. é 
ughed to myself as I imagined tho consternation 
of them all, did thoy dream what was tho real si te of altars 
Apart from the watchful, jealous eyes of Jimmy Bric, 
no one ~~ my secret, only one day when wo hail all ue 
see the Blarney Stone _ out of Cork, I chance) 


“ak look as thous) 


a been at the sun and it had got into your 
sree eres at ngs bi @ glory.” 


Harcourt ?* I said lightly. 
shook her thoughtfully. 

“No, dear, it’s different from electric light somchow, #n4 
Tam glad of it.” She put her hand on my arm. “Keep tle: 
look in your eyes, dear—it will make a good wonwn of you! 

Dear old strolling player ! - of having lest her 
“ waist,” and, with it, ber ith the “ stars,” she stil 
kept her love of romance, though neither of us mentioned 
any name, I knew 

we were of Wilfrid Hyne. 

We all had lunch at an old- Irish inn, and Jims 
Bruce, who was one of the party, and in strangely era spitit~ 
Lf that after lunch we should all visit the oll dare 
known as the “Irish Witch, and celebrated for telling 
fortunes. 


tho landlady.” 
warn you !” ovr 


ponderous Business Manager said pokes ee 
getting tired ing t! expenses . people w o wan ul 
wives 40 travel pis tp B- on.’” 


There was a chorus of laughter at that, for a pare : 
a yet 


good - nature 1, 
sometimes malicious. i e 
On this occasion I fear it was of the pace quality, for ms 


d Thal 


nothing affatre with 
imagine I had ben him in the dressing. roo}. 
i vir ha dieoeten, but ho appeared to 
conversation with Mrs. Harcourt, 4” 
with relief. ; “6 
Pn feomyt op ea Arey a 
¢ somehow mo shiver. i 
not hed much to-do with him since our quarrel, but 2h!) 
been eo ot to speak generalitics when in tho wings," 
neither of us had any desire to set the company b the ears. ud 
“Are you going to have your fortuno tuld?” he sav, 
across tho table. 


“How to Take and Fake Photographs” is the book you want. Price 1s. 2d. post free from 


Book Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


WEEx ENDING 
Mar 14, 1903. 


shoulders careless 
shall have much fa 
they always go 


| shrugged m 
a | Sat say 


© Porhaps 5 

ant of the 

hether you 
“atte. 

ke there was an 

tly as he spo! look e¢ 


* Blanche, I want to ask you to 
fully sorry about the other h 
I koked at him doubtfully. 
“ued almost sinister, as though tl 


«Of course, Jimmy,” I said slow 
ko let bygones be bygones, and tc 
Bit what about those letters you s 
“Oh, I destroyed them the next 
brite as you think, Blanche. Ica 
e behave as I did. It must has 
11,” and an odd smile crossed hisf 
I could not think that he was s 
ended to be, but I was eager to mu 
ace that those com) sing le 
estroved, sent new lite coursing tl 
‘at my hand, and for the last time 
Bruce—Co' liar, and traduces 
When we reached our destinatio 
ar fortunes to the touch, and a ve 
party we were. 
As several of the company had 
anctum Wilfrid came up to me, 
Blanche,” he said, in an undert 
2 and see this foolish old woman ! 
co you in such nonsense.”? 
I laug His concern was ne 
“Oh, I'm not afraid of her pre 
ell me I shall marry the man ot r 
ell mo that I shall think her a £ 


hv 
He hesitated, asthough wishing 
0 find words for. 
#T want to ask you also, deares 
ch freedom of speech. I hurts: 
hould be treated so lightly.” 


Isi hed, knowing he woul nev 
tit existing between “mu 

nk relations and open criticism. 
“Oh, they 


mean athing, darlin 
ery h isa bar to anything dee 
At i: t moment reek me ¢ 
“ Are you going in?” he said, i 
ho in his turn walked away from 
onversation with one of the girls. 
“Yes,” laughed. recklessly, ‘ 
bas in store for me.” ; 
|_I passed under the dingy entra 
lirty hovel, in the centre of whicl 
yonan, with black, piercing eves a 
“ Ah, pretty lady,” she croaked 
unshine, but you will go out wit 
ce, but trouble will chase the smi 
wes! 
I shivered, and turned towards | 
i Stay, stay,” she cried, ‘ cross 1 


ntly I put two shillings in he 
c bent her head over my ot 

minutes, said, in a monotonot 
ove, hate, jealousy, are all hi 
he ! Broken trusts. crushed 
vuow on each other. There is a sr 
tall, dark man you fear. You li 
heir undoing.” 
Nhuddering, I tried to pull my | 
ith terror, but she clung to me w 
” Light will chase dark, love v 
mown despair, but—but beware of 
snuke, and as treacherous, with e 
sevil! She will come between y 
ou will know her by a red scar on 
At that moment I uttered a sli: 
ark arras that divided the ol 

n which I stood, a face sud 
blood-curdling laugh, and so: 
were vaguely familiar. 
ua fury of terror, and disre; 
ie Sibyl,” [tore my hand from ¢ 
a'vards the curtain that had now 
As I reached it, and was about t 
nig (aught suddenly in a vice-lik 
=n into mine and a hot 


i} 


“Ab, hat The young beauty 
Sia ates wees 
it le the other forte te 
T felt myself being lifted from. 
2 ber black treachery was ( 
» piercing scream, that seer 
-ts.Je, and fell fro 

neti the hee m the arms Che 
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my shoulders corch faith in ip if Ido, Fortunes 


they always go by contraries, don’t you 


shir 
“Tcan't say 
9 like dreams, 
Sink at 

He sm oddly. * : 
ra : consolation is that they tell of the future, 
see Think how Sees hem bs te kaos 
+ will marry & rich man and have » London 


Anticipation 


know.” ; 
* Saint,’ inte: the in- 
nicknamed me ig ll 


decide your 
quickly as you can ¢ your mind." 
hed lightly, although the man’s antry 
rf , especially as I was not sure how much Wilfrid 
hat was going on. - 
: ‘¢ were on our way to the “hamlet where our 
ae dwelt, Jimmy Bruce managed to get beside me, and 


ay : ‘ ; 

I want to ask you to be friends with me. I'm 
ee about the other t. Will you forgive me ? # 
‘Lkoked at him doubtfully. sudden ¢ of front 
cmcd almost sinister, as though there was something behind 


« 5’ Tsaid slowly. “Tam very, very glad 
i 1 i onete at aes, and to forget our ei iy quarrels, 
Bit what about thee betters you ses Tes took + ie caine 
o A, m mn x 

Bi Air Blanche. I can’t understand what made 
e lchave as I did. It m 


ust have been the whisky, gs you 
+1,” and an odd smile eros 


sed his face as he spoke. 
I could not think that he was so us as he pre- 
nded to be, but I was eager to 


—_ or ae wed the assur- 
: mising letters 5 Dean’s were 
we | be ae e coursing through my veins. 8o I held 


ate band, and for the last time placed it in that of Jimmy 


' ward, liar, and traducer ! 

ruct Cow tMached our destination we had all agreed to put 
ar fortunes to the touch, and a very merry and light-hearted 
party we were. . . . 

‘As several of the company had disappeared into the inner 
sanctum Wilfrid came up to me, and worried. 


” id, i undertone, “ I wish 

. pn oe apr er ! [hate thei 

in such Re as — 
i was 5 

A alreld o€ prophetic soul! She can but 

ell me I shall marry the man of my and if she doesn’t 

el) me that I shall think her a fraud dismiss her from 


mv mind.”* 7 
He hesitated, asthough wishing to say something not easy 
find words 


#T want to ask you also, dearest, not to allow these actors 
ch freedom of speech. I hurts me that the woman I revere 
hould be treated so lightly.” , 
I sighed, he would never understand the fraternal 
i oe existing between “mummers,” permitting such 
relations and open criticism. ; 
“Oh, a nothing, darling,” I replied softly. “ Their 
ry hisa bartoanythingdeeper.8 . 
a. t moment hag Ao came pion. ‘ 
“ Are you going in?” he said, ignori id altogether. 
ho in ton walked away from us, and began an animated 


onversation with one of the girls. i 
‘I will know the worst Fate 
bas in store for me.” 


“Yes,” I laughed, recklessly. ‘ 

I passed under the dingy entrance, and found m: 
lirty hovel, in the centre of which was an 
-oman, with black, piercing eves and an evil smile. 

“ Ah, pretty lady,” she croaked. ‘ You come in with the 
unshine, but you will go out with the clouds. A beautiful 
ce, but trouble willchase the smiles away and tears dim the 


that people 


Ih 
“Oho Pm not afraid of her 


If in a 
wizened 


tly I put two shillings in her hand, then the fearful old 
ame bent her head over my outstretched palm, and, after 
tw minutes, said, in a monotonous tone : 

“Tove, hate, jealousy, are all here, and trouble flies before 
em! Broken trusts, crushed hopes, and lost illusions, 
viow on each other. There is a small, fair man, you hate, and 
ihm nari man you fear. Your life will nearly be wrecked by 

‘ir undoing.” 

Nhuddering, I tried to pull my hand away, for I felt stifled 
ith terror, but she clung to me with her sinewy claws. 

"Light will chase dark, love will chase hate, success will 
town despair, but—but beware of a woman lithe and liseom as 
enuke, and as treacherous, with eyes dark as night, and mind 
Fevil! She will come between you and your happiness, and 


ou will know her by a red scar on her 
At that moment I uttcred a slight scream, for from behind 
vk arras that divided the old hag’s sleeping-room from 
in whieh I stood, a face suddenly appeared fol'owed by 
lood-curdling laugh, and somehow both the face and tho 
Th afar ‘Ol rad ae a rding the croaking of 
. 4 tury of terror, and disregarding the croaking voice 

be “Sibyl,” I tore my hand item the clutching fingers and ran 
svards the curtain that had now fallen back into its place. 
_AsT reached it, and was about to wrench it aside, my hands 
te caught suddenly in a vice-like grip, while a cruel, vicious 
ie sbered into mine and a hot played upon my 


“Ah, ha! The young beauty shows fight, does she?” I 
an be os dream, ; Come, quick, into the stone ev 
nt be the pene, sed ‘ hen if questions are asked say she wen 
I felt myself being lifted from the ground, and then, as I 

hat black treachery was taking place, I gave vent to 

Piercing scream, that seemed to rouse some echo from 
scot trom the arms that held me upon the slimy 
we UL ‘ 8 ~ 
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HE HAD GROWN. 


A stovr fellow once presented himself at a baronet’s 
house and asked him if he had a situation to give him. 


“T do not know you,” said the baronet. 
“Why, have you f ten me?” said the fellow. 


“J was formerly a n your house.” 
“ My dear boy,” Galt the barenst, “you have become 
avolume!” - 


Bisss: “That was a remarkable escape of Boro- 
beigh’s. It is a wonder he is alive to tell the tale.” 
Gibbs; “ Yes; and such a pity, too!” 
ee i ees 


- THE STUDENT. 


Jcpce: “Then you have both lost your parents. 

Have you any brothers or sisters?” 
er: “ b rr?’ 

J.: “What does he do?” 

P.: “He studies.”” 

J.: “He will be sorry enough to know that his 
brother has been brought up five:times for stealing. 
What is he studying» ” 

P.: “He is studying a new‘and improved method 
for cutting through the patent metallic roller 


shutters.”” 
enn ees 


Teacuer (of class in anatomy): “How many bones 
are there in a chicken? ”’ 

Millie (youngest member of large family): “T can 
tell you how many there are in the neck. That's the 
only part I ever get.” 

ee feo 


TOO TOUGH A JOB. 


Norssiessty, but with all his might, the burglar 


tugged at the dressing-table drawer, In vain. It 
refused to open. He t again. 
“ Give it another jerk,”’ said a voice behind him. 
The burglar turned. 


. The owner of the house was sitting up in bed and 
looking at him with an expression of the deepest 
interest on his face. 

“Jerk it again. There’s a lot of valuable property 
in that drawer, but we haven’t been able to open it 
since the damp weather began. If you can pull it out 
Tl give you a handsome royalty on eversthing 
wi the bergen had fasiped oak thvenih:tto wise 

ut the r had jumped out through the window, 
taking a part of the sash with him. 
ee fe 


HOW ALADY STARTS BRANCH SHOPS. 


“Goon figure, good carriage, a superb woman,” said 
the polite manager of a big drapery establishment, 
pointing to a lady who passed through the doors’of a 
small private room. 

“ That lady has done more for this establishment than 
even we care to own. No; she doesn't do anything so 
ordinary as pose in rich dresses behind the counter or 
in the show rooms. Very seldom do you find her here ; 
as a rule she is ‘holiday making’ in the country. 

“ Now, to be more explicit : 

.“ When we come across a likely country town where 
a branch establishment might be profitably conducted, 
we send the lady there to reside for a month, six weeks, 
or more, as we deem advisable. She takes some pretty 
house and lives as a woman of fashion and_means, 
astonishing the well-to-do of the place by the Parisian 
cut of her gowns, her dainty millinery, and her general 
appearance of taste and wealth. : 

“ Having stylish dresses at her command, she quickly 
outshines the ladies thereabouts, and, suddenly, as 
it were, issues a notice that she intends opening a high- 
class business in their neighbourhood. 

“Everything is done in first-rate style. Desirable 
premises are found, alterations on a lavish scale are 
effected, and what rich paint, gold leaf, plate glass, awl 
electric lighting can do is soon made prominent. 

“A special window-dresser offers an artistic show of 
all that is delightful and new in feminine fashions ; 
lady-like assistants reign within; and a striking per- 
sonage in uniform gracefully ushers in the willing 

trons, 

“ Over the whole house Madame presides in gowns of 
triumph, her winsome presence entrancing al! the 
fashionable and would-be modish women throughout the 
town. 

“ A few weeks go by. and the business is fairly estab- 
lished. No sooner has it struck the note of prosperity 
than Madame disappears—the general opinion bein: 
that she is on the Continent, novelty-hunting for her 
supporters. : . 

“She calls in at intervals of a month just to give 
tone to the concern, meanwhile having n busily 
enga in hunting out new desirable quarters. A 
likely locality she seems to know by instinct, and, after 
an interview with those at headquarters, again takes 
up the fine lady rele, to open shop in the fresh field 
hen the time is ripe for activity. 

“Now, you will quite understand why we consider 
her indispensable. For the special work she under- 
takes she is peculiarly equipped the prosperity of our 
branch shops is due entirely to her tact and manage- 
ment.” 


CRIMINALS THE POLIGE CANT TOUGH. 


When the Law must Pay if it Takes you Prisoner. 

Wita but one or two exceptions, no person accused 
only of a “misdemeanour,” or any offence short ef 
felony or high treason, can be legally arrested and 
marched off to Ryne without a magistrate’s warrant 
first being issued for his detention. 

A person offending against the “ King’s peace,” 
although only a misdemeanant, may, however, be “ rum 
in” without ceremony while there is a likelihood of « 
continuation of the offence. If the man runs away 
Robert may follow him, catch him if he can, and carry 
him off in triumph. 

Provided, however, the runaway get clear away, and 
Robert abandons the pursuit, or goes in search of rein- 
forcements, the offender is entitled to his liberty, fur, 
the scene having shifted, and immediate danger to the 
peace being over, the justification of summary arrest is 
yone and Robert must content himselr with a summons. 
An arrest under such circumstances would mean cer- 
tain damages for illegal detention. 

There is one curious exception to the privilege which 
the law extends to misdemeanants, and a noturivus 
cheat found in possession of false dive can be arrested 
without warrant. 

For attempted or actual felony a man may be app:e- 
hended by any citizen, but arrest, even by a constub'e, 
is illegal if resting on no surer foundation than a sur- 
mise of somebody's intentions or suspicion of one's 
movements, unless one happens to be a known criminal. 

A constable errs if he arrests on mere suspiciva 
of a man’s guilt. He must have some solid grounds for 
his belief. Nor is it legal te arrest a man in order 
to search him in expectation of finding some- 
thing to prove his guilt. An exception is made, how- 
ever, in the case of a man coming from inclosed 
grounds where gametsxists, and he can be searched by 
a constable. 

You are immune from arrest under civil process, and 

can demand release, and quite possibly compensation, 
if Bred liberty is interfered with when journeying to 
and fro between your home and a court of law in which 
your evidence is required. Your enemies may, how- 
ever, pounce upon you and take you prisoner should 
you tarry ever so short a time on the way home, even 
to greet a friend, or regale the inner man. This protec- 
tion, of course, does not serve against arrest under 
criminal law. 
_ A person found on premises with an “unlawful” 
intent or pu may be “taken” by anyone without 
warrant. But if your intent” has been the wooing of 
the serving-maids, or some other more or Jess innocent 
and similar object, then your liberty is inviolate. Huw- 
ever compromising the circumstances of ycur discovery, 
if you can but prove yourself a bond fide trespasser 
without “unlawful intent ”’? you must be allowed to go 
free. Trespassers cannot be summarily arrested— aud 
thus the luck of clandestine lovers. 

Arrest at sight as a rogue and vagabond “ without 
visible means of subsistence” is the danger to which 
those sleeping in outhouses, aimlessly wandering, 
begging, and so on, subject themselves. If, however, 
you can but produce a single penny your captor must 

et you go, and the charge fails, for a “ brown 'un” is 
good in law as “visible means.” The moral is to stick 
like a limpet to your last copper if you wish to avoid 
vagrancy. 

A constable’s powers even with a warrant are strictly 
limited. “General warrants” ordering the arrest of 
an offender without specifying somebody are now illegal, 
nor can blank warrants stating only a surname be 
legally issued. If the Christian name of the man sought 
to be arrested differs from that on the warrant. unle-s 
there are some other clearly identifying particular., 
resistance to arrest would be justified. 

If a constable arrests a person and lets him go again 
on the promise to return, ur of gving to find suretie, 
and the prisoner chooses to take advantage of his 
liberty, Robert cannot interfere and arrest him again 
until he obtains a fresh warrant. 

You can even exercise your liberty as a subject by 59 
fortifying yourself with intoxicants before your appear- 
ance in court for an alleged misdemeanour, that you are 
unable to plead, without rendering yourself liable to 
very serious consequences. You cannot be locked up 
or imprisoned until sober, nor can you be prosecute] fur 
drunkenness in court until a summons is issued. 

Your illegal arrest on any charge gives you the right 
to expect damages, while a court befure whom you may 
be brought must accord you immediate liherty, ant 
has no jurisdiction to try you. 


neti fae nes 


©1g that my umbrella you have?" 
“ Most likely, I've just bought it in a pawaushep.” 
— sie 

“Cyartey, dear,” said young Mrs. Torkins, “d> 
you think that women ought to be preventel frosia 
voting? *’ 

“Certainly not.” 

“ Would you try to stop me if I wanted to go te the 
poll?” 

“Not for an instant.” 

“Well, then, what in the world is the tse cf waus- 
ing to vote!” 


* rson’s Weekly”) is a young University man who undergoes various 
dee pe behalf of readers of this paper. 
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Half-a- i for every Question used, and 
iii OTe ie ons a colmsa ior Replies. 


REPLIES. 


PICTURES IN CHURCHES. | 
Has the Exhisitied of Pictures Ia Churches ever been Eaforced 
by Law? (6823.) ; 

Yes. Charlemagne, crowned Emperor of the West in 
£00, promulgated a law whereby the adornment of 
churches with paintings was made compulsory. He not 
only formed this regulation, but, thorough reformer as 
he was, depunted certain of his officers to make the round 
of his dominions every year to see that his directions 

were obeyed. 

The zeal of this great ruler had a two-fold effect, for 
in addition to the advancement of art itself, the 
magnificent paintings of sacred subjects, which were 
created under hi3 encouragement, tended to efface the 
remembrance of the splendid altars that had enriched 
Dayan temples. 

As the personality of Charlemagne was 80 over 
powering, it is not surprising to find that at his death 
the progress of painting was, to some extent, retarded. 
The good example set by him was, however, by no 
means lost, as the bishops and the monks did all they 
cvuld to carry on the work which had been so near to his 
heart. Fostered by ecclesiastical authorities, the art 
of painting continued to expand, until presently skilled 
painters, especially of religious subjects, sprang up all 
over Europe. 


[some common Errors. | 


Which are the most Popular Errors in Natural History P (6528.) 
It is thought by many that the earwig will do serious 
mischief by crawling into the human ear. This is, of 
course, im ible, for the drum is an impassable 
harrier. T rrect name for this insect is “ earwing,” 
from some resemblance {o an ear in the spread of its 


wings. 
The toad is much maligned. It is not only perfectly 
harmless, but a most valuable friend to the i 
The gaily speckled newt or eft, most t of 
reptiles, suffers cruelly at the hands of the ignorant and 


superstitious. - ; 
The blindworm, or,slow-worm, has neither the will 
pen powes So Oe, The , or goat-sucker, is a 
ruthless foe ta cock shafers, no mere Seo of 
sucking the .miik of — s of 
stealing uourishment the cow; a 
cwaes these inoffensive creatures are slandered and 
credited with mischief of which they know nothing. 
Among many other errors of this kind is the 
belief that moles are blind, and that donkeys and 
are xcopy silly. A mistake persisted 
many writers and dictionaries is the mis-spelling of 
yellow-ammer. re is no “h’’ in the 
‘Ammer is the German for bunting. 


PENNY WEDDINGS. 
What are Penny Weddings? (6529.) 

In days when a penny was equal in value to a modern 
shilling, the guests at @ marriage where the happy 
couple were in need of funds were expected to contribute 
that sum towards the furnishing of the feast. _ 

Up to the reign of Elizabeth the practice was 
universal throughout England and Scotland, but ouing 
to intemperate excesses, the Puritans in the south an 
the General Assembly in the north wra the custom 
yound with such stringent regulations that it has now 
almost died out. 

In Scotland, where it still survives, the “ Penny 
Wedding” is contributed to in kind rather than coin, 
and the guests are expected to give, in either way, much 


QUESTIONS 

6361, Was vall playing in church ever allowe 1? 

6362, Why does one often jump when dropping off to sleep? 

6563. Which has been the best money investment recorded in 
List ry ? 

686. Has getting out of bed on thé wrong side ever proved fatel to 
& notable personage ? 

#63. What is the orgin of the term “ Philisiine’’ ? 

(56% Does ivy injure buildings ? 

1967. What is the “ Palace of Waters"? 

653°> What was the ortvin of pancakes ? 

636", Ie dust of use? 

w5T2. Why do some flowers last only for a few hours? 


2 CONDITIONS. 


PEARSON'S WEERLY. 


more than the humble copper. Lairds are ex ted to 
supply joints of beef, farmers to gtve their produce, and 
the minister and schoolmaster to provide the cooking 
ntensils. For the feast the relations provide only one 
dish, called the “ bride’s pie,” and every guest is entitled 
to a portion of that. Strictly speaking, whatever is 
given should not excced five shillings in value, but the 
regulation which ordered this has long since fallen into 
lisuse. Sir Walter Scott refers to penny weddings in 
“The Fortunes of Nigel.” 


WHEN WAS A COBBLER LIKE A KING? 


When dd a Cobbler Rise to a Royal Throne? (6822.) 

It was in the days of Philip the Good, Duke of 
Burgundy, that a cobbler mounted a Royal throne. 
‘As the Duke was travelling one night to Bruges, he 
came upon a man stretched upon the ground, sound 
asleep, and bade his attendants carry him to the 
palace, strip off his rags, and place him, robed in 
fine linen, in his own bed. : 

When the man awoke next mornin 
addressed as “your highness,” and asto 
himself among such rich surroundings. In vain he 
protested that he was no eee but a poor cobbler ; 
they asked what clothing he would wear, and at last 
conducted him, splendidly dressed, to Mass in the 
ducal chapel. Every ceremony was observed through- 
out the day, the cobbler appeared in public in his new 


he was 
to find 


rile, was received on all sides, by command of the 
duke, with deep respect, and ended his brief reign in 
the palace with a grand supper and ball. 


When presently he fell asleep. he was re-clothed in 
his rags, and taken to the spot where he had been 
found when this practical joke was conceived. Waking 
in due time he returned home, and related to his wife 
what he took to be his wonderful dream. 


THE ROYAL SIGN-MANUAL. | 


Necessary thet ia Giving his Asseat to a Bille 
Kin must vader acy Chcimstances Siga it with biz owa 
Hand? (6537.) : 


As Lord Hale has said, it is the Royal Assent which 
gives to every Bill passed by both Houses “the com- 
pletion and perfection of law.” Though this is gener- 
ally given, in person or through a commission, by the 
Sovereign himself, “signed with his own hand,” the 
latter condition is not absolutely necessary. 

Two examples are recorded in which this signing 
was done by means of a stamp, prepared for the 


William ILI. thus signed the Abjuration Act in 1702. 
Towards the end of the reign of George IV., it 
became painful to him to sign any document with 
his own hand. As this was so an enabling statute 
was passed, appointing one or more s to have 
power a 


Is it 


full nd authority to affix to any Bill, in the 
King’s presence, at. the King’s command given by 
word of mouth, the Royal sign-manual, by means. of a 
stamp. In this way Bills were signed on the 17th 
June, 1880, according to the provisions of that statute. 


and in the form of minerals, are known to be at least 
equal to those of the Republic. In addition Canada 
possesses vast tracts of rab the potentialities of 
which can only be surmised, for they have not yet 
been thoroughly explored or estimated. 

On the front of the arch in London erected at the 
King’s Coronation, Canada claimed in bold letters to 
be “The Empire’s Granary,’’ a proud position which 
that land of plenty bids fair to realise, for its produc- 
tive acres teem with grain and fruits. 


Oswoxv: “Well, you’ve never seen me run after 
people who have money.” 

Desmond : “ No; but I've seen people run after you 
because you didn’t have money.” 
———— 


Wituie; “Father what does hugging a delusion 
mean? ”’ 
_ Father: “Well, my boy. young Mr. Strong is an 
eal He thinks your sister Clara is only twenty- 
wo! 


—— § 
Scurrerer; “T can’t stand it any longer; I’m goin 
to the dentist’s this instant to Maye this tooth out.” . 
Scientist : “ Nonsense! Your tooth docsn’t ache; it 
is only your imagination.’’ 
7 ’ £ ry ° 
é — : “Then I'll — him pull out my imagina- 
— sto 
Mrs. B.: “Oh, Charles, we can never sit down with 
age at table.” 
r. B.: “Pshaw! I ho ‘ou’ jot - 
tious as that.’’ Te ee See 
Mrs. B.: “No, of course not; but we have only 
twelve dinner plates.’ 


Wrz 
Mar 14, 1903, 
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ATAVISM AND THE ANCIENTS. 


Was the Docts ine of Heredity Kaown to the Aacients P (6531.) 

Yes, many ancient philosophers, pocts, and phy,; 
cians accepted the doctrine of heredity, holding.” ae 
we do, that parents transmit much of their charact- 
and qualities to their offspring. They did not, «i 
course, investigate the laws and working of atavin,, 
so thoroughly as has been done in modern days. br 
such great thinkers as Herbert Spencer, and thc; 
moral phil rs. : 

Thus we find the dictum of Aristotle, “Brave py, 
beget the brave,” which found its echo in Hetiier, 
Book IV., Ode 4; who also says at the close of Ode t; 
Book II.: “The degenerate age of our fathers pri. 
duced us, their less worthy sons; and we in ovr (urn 
hegtt # race still more depraved.”” 

ancients also pointed out that this Jaw js ct 

constant, instancing such giants of intellectual wor:! 
as Pericles, Socrates, and Cicero, whose sons did ot 
follow in their footsteps. 

Plutarch upheld the doctrine of heredity, but os. 
no evidence of it in his Lives of Greeks who wey 
head and shoulders above their fellows : “The sopir 
of each was grasped in an unlineal hand, no von ot |i. 
suc ing.” 


IN PRAISE OF DONKEYS. 
Has a Memorial ever been Erected to a Donkey? (6532, 

Yes, in the church of St. Anthony at Padus. wh:: 
an elaborate sculpture, representing a knecline si. 
has béen erected to commemorate an alleged mirac, 
The story goes that St. Anthony was orce carrynz 
the sacrament to a dying person, when some J. 
refused to kneel as the sacred clements passed tie: 
but were put to shame, and converted, by ving: 
pious ass kneel down devoutly. ‘It is to the iu sts 
of this ass that the monument has been erveted. | 

There is also a monument in the park of the Dur. . 
shire seat of the Earls of Shaftesbury to thei. 
of “Coster Jack,’ a handsome donkey gives. wils 
barrow, to the “Good Earl” by London cost. ru. 
who thus enrolled him ia their guild. The inse:ist:.- 
from the pen of the Bishop of Salisbury, in piii-c: 
the Earl and of the donkey, runs thus: 

Friend of the , no higher name is thine, 
poor, no hig 


Shaft A of an ancient linc. 
Friend of eee buried in the gravo 
Thou humble his brother Costora gave! 


ag Christ, Who in _ hour of triumph sat. 

@ young orm doth consecrate ; 

And bid us Here Ya Bi God's work can join 

Both man and beast to God in sympathy divir 
—John Sarum, Jan. 23rd. 188: 


FURRY DAY DANCE | 


What is Furry Day Dance? (6833.) 

Furry Day Dance plays an important part in « 
Cornish festival, known as Flora Da: Féto, or Furry 
Day, which some derive from an Cornish word 
“fer,” a fair. It is held on May 8th in the town ot 
Helston, and dates back to very early times. Wild 
legends are connected with its origjn, but some autho 
rities regard it as simply a festive welcome to th 
month of flowers. 

_A graphic account by an e e-witness tells us ot tle 
ringing of church bells at daybreak, the clash aw! 
clang of pans and kettles, the bray of hori il 


trumpets, and the strains of the Furry sons. sleet 
- ns— 


Robin Hood and Little Johu 
And do will go to the merry. greenwood 

we nw 
To ace what they do there 0 ai 

A holiday is demanded for the Grammar Sehil 
boys, and away the revellers ‘‘fade” to the wow, 
whence they return laden with boughs, and decked 
with flowers, dancing boisterously. 

Later in the day many couples dance along the 
streets, passing into and through the hon-e. it will, 
until at sunset this fun ceases, and a ball in tle 
Assembly Rooms closes the festivities. 


Founded 1871. 


The OCEAN Accident and 
Guarantee Corporation, Lté. 


(Bmpoweved by Special Act of Parliament.) 
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3,000 People Live in Salt Houses. 
Dwell in an Abandoned Quick- 
And Many More pel 


ono, which is situated in Poland not far 
far Oraeee, is ono of the most extraordinary 
cities in the world; for not only is it entirely 
subterranean, but the material used in its con- 
struction is not stone or brick, but salt. 

Three thousand people are resident in its seven 
hundred houses, and they are all workers in the 
yreat salt mines.” The streets and squares are 
saved with rock-salt slabs of purest white, and are 
rept exquisitely neat and clean by a corps of volun- 

vengers. 
‘The pride of the city, however, is its cathedral, 
carved in salt and lighted with electricity. It is 
gorgeously decorated, and on the high altar blazes 
the magnificent cross which was presented by the 
late Tsar of Russia when he descended from the 
upper air in order to worship there 


for a brief space eleven eer ago. 

Disease of an infectious or contagious nature is 
quite unknown in Revary! in fact, the majority 
of the inhabitants die old age. A non-fatal 
ailment of a scorbutic t is, however, occasion- 
ally prevalent ; and a mild form of opthalmia, said 
to be due to the continual and all-pervading white- 
ness, is more of less common. _e . 

Regarded as a city of salt “= and simple, Kel- 
burg is, of course, unique. But there are several 
other known examples of cities situated beneath 
the surface of the earth. 

In the Peruvian province of Cuzco, for instance, 


"is an abandoned quicksilver mine, 170 fathoms in 


circumference and about one hundred in depth. 
And within this profpund abyss are streets, squares, 
and a chapel, where daily religious worship is car- 


ried on. 

Among the inhabitants are many old men and 
women, who have never cared to visit the earth 
above them since they left it as little toddling chil- 
dren in the early years of the last century. 

In Japan, again, thirty miles or so from Kuma- 
notu, some twenty thousand men, women, and 
children are permanently resident 


in the crater of an extinct volcano. 


In this pit-like eye surrounded by a vertical’ 
u 


wall more than eight hundred feet high, the entire 
community lives, moves, and has its being. Rarely, 
indeed, does one of its members make a journey 
into the outer world; and they are not often in- 
truded upon, for they are of a churlish, not to 
say songs disposition. : 

_ The Etahyans, or “ Arctic Highlanders ” of Ross, 
live in ice-caves within the vast glacier-cap which 
covers all Northern.Greenland. rs is, perhaps, 
the most wretched and isolated existence it is pos- 
sible to conceive. 

Their “dwellings ’’ are always wet, oving to the 
melting of the ice walls and floor. For full six 
months of the year the darkness of the Arctic 
night envelops them. The ice is around them, be- 
neath them, above them. In nine cases out of ten, 
if they venture abroad, they breathe the frozen 
particles, and the sensation is akin to that which 
comes from 


_ inhaling the blast of a furnace. 
Nevertheless they refuse to move further south 
With the approach of winter, as do all the other 
Eskimo tribes. They take a sort of perverted pride 
in their loneliness as in their misery. “ What 
matter,” they say, “if we are cold and hungry’ 
We are the last of all les. We dwell literally 
at the end of the world. To the north of us there 
1s snow, there is ice ; but there is no land, and there 
1s nothing that lives, breathes, or has independent 
inovement,’’ 
a 1893 a wild tribe of natives was discovered in 
bs Wentworth district of New South Wales, whose 
twellings and mode of living approximated almost 
exactly to those of our t e ancestors, The 
tribe had its rh ap in a runaway black fellow hid- 
ing in some little known country for thirty years 
with a few gins. 
During that period the horde had increased to 
Thee’ thirty persons—men, women, and children. 
h ry he together in two low caves, which they 
i dug for themselves, increasing their length as 
resh arrivals in the shape of ba necessitated 
va room. Their only food consisted of kangaroo, 
wild cat, and ant eggs. Their sole weapons were 
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spears, and these were merely stems of mallee wood, 
ted and barbed. ge Derg fire by rub- 
ing two sticks together, and their water was con- 
tained in bags made from the skins of kangaroo 


1 

“tt was noted as a curious fact that when dis- 

covered the station blacks had the greatest difficulty 

in ma the wild tribesmen understand them 

although years previously they must have all 
the same ari 

Even the lake-dwellings of the Europe of the far- 
ry Stone Age can be paralleled in many parts of 

world at this present moment; and that not- 
invariably, either, in regions altogether savage. 

Indeed, one of the finest and most perfect of 
modern pile’ villages is situated in the Gulf of 
Maricaibo, in Venezuela, and almost under the 

s of the fort bombarded some few months back 
y the German man-of-war Panther. 
people who inhabit these strange dwellings 
are known as Guajiros, and are believed to belong 
to an aboriginal stock which held ion of the 
country a ee to the race that was there when 
the Spaniards arrived. 

The houses are low-pitched, but are strongly and 
commodiously built of hewn tree-trunks, with floors 
of split bamboo stems covered with mats. They are 
reached from the shore by dug-out canoes punted 
over the shallow waters; a notched pole serves as 
a ladder; and the supporting piles are so firmly 
driven that no shakiness is perceptible, even when 
the rooms are crowded with visitors. 


—— =O 
PERFECT PLEASURE FOR PENCE. 


Fresh Air Fund Alphabet. 
Arab who lived in a court, 
Brother of just the same sort, 
Country 60 6 and 


event 3 the best ever seen. 
Fock eesl ccseotingly cael 

@ 
Gift which yave re Feo treat, 
Head laid so tired on a seat. 


Ivy they saw ona wall, 
Jackdaw surprised at them all. 
Kettle which hissed with ite steam, 
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jolly good f 
Y's of course YOU, with your full money bag, 
& is the Zeal which will now never flag. 


hal on application. 
—038e——— 


BEGAN EARLY. 


A TRAVELLER stopping overnight with an Ameri- 
can farmer, whose estate was miles and miles in 
extent, said to him : 

“You must have begun life early to accumulate 
such an estate as this? ”’ ; 

“Yes,” replied the farmer: “I began life when 
I was a mere baby.” 


—<hetee— 
WOULDN’T BE SWINDLED. 


Mus. Newen: “I would like a pound of your best 
cheese.” 

Grocer : “ Yes, ma’am.” 7 . . 

Mrs. Newed (examining it): “ Why, this cheese is 
full of holes!” 

Grocer: “ Yes, 
comes.”’ . 

Mrs. Newed: “Well, I don’t want any of it. 
I’m not going to pay for a pound of cheese that 
contains a half pound of holes.” 

om EOC 

Goon jokes and sparkling diamonds are the result 

of much patient grinding. 


ma‘am. That’s the way it 


si tl t to school f 

Epca x, was recently sent to school for 

the first Mi caghr piobes his return home he asked: 

“Papa, who taught Adam the alphabet?” 
Ot 


: “Why, Jock, I heard that ye were 
drowned.” . : , 
Jock: “Na, that wasna me, it was ma brither.” 
Elder: “Eh, mon, what a pity! what a most 
awfu’ pity!” 


—— 


FASHIONS FOR-THE FROWSY. 


Why not Frayed Collars and Cuffs, Brown Shirts, 
Baggy Trousers, and Ventilated Boots ? 


BY THE CANTANKEROUS CRANK. 


Ir wealthy people really want to help their hard- 
up cousins they will cease doling out odd half- 
crowns, and set to work to alter the existing 
fashions in their favour. 


Now most of us find our collars getting a b't 
frayed with wear, yet urgent reasons of state pre- 
vent our renewing them until that long expected 
quarterly cheque comes in, } 

Meanwhile we have to undergo the contempt of 
those who have perfectly smooth neckgear. 

If Society would start wearing patent frayed 
collars, we should find ourselves once again in the 
ken of civilisation. We should take out our vene- 
rable goods and renew them with conscious pride, 
instead of leaving them behind in the drawer. 

Cuffs, too, might just as well be worn with frills 

on. You know what a frayed cuff looks like. Just 
towards the edge, the ‘glossy part suddenly ceases. 
Instead of it the surface is hard and unsympathetic 
to the touch, while at the edge itself are several 
graceful, filmy strips of linen, forming often quite 
exquisite patterns. 
_ Why should not these be regarded as beautiful, 
instead of frowsy, by someone iu the extreme 
upper circles, wearing cuffs of this pattern him- 
self’ He would be received with acclamation by 
a million needy cuff-wearers. 

Then why should shirts be made white at all for 
every-day wear? Why not a delicate brown shad- 
ing on the stiff parts’ I¢ wouldn’t really look 
half bad, and would enable lots of us to wear them 
for days together, only to get more fashionable as 
time went on, instead of being looked down upon 
with contempt by other men with white linen. 

Personally, I am all for ventilated boots. Apart 
altogether from the fact that my own are generally 
opened just at the bend of the foot outwards, there 
are distinct health reasons why boots shoul! be 
ventilated. 

Doctors will tell you that one of the greatest 
evils of boots is that they prevent proper respira- 
tion for the feet by enclosing them 60 tightly. —- 

Precisely the same remark applies to ventilated 
socks. I have long anticipa science in this 
matter, mine being amply provided with means of 
"Bet why should other people be ted t 

jut why other people ex 0 
forego this priceless boon? Let us all veer holes 
in our stockings, and we shall not only be healthier 
but save hosiers’ bills. 

Why not also ventilated gloves’ The glove 
always goes at the finger tips. Why not let it? 
The finger does not want to be kept shut up con- 
tinuously for hours together. It likes freedom. 
Besides, it would save the cost of new gloves. 

Nothing is more abused than bagginess of tho 
trousers. Directly these garments start degene- 
ating below the knee, one is expected to discard 
them. 

Now, if fashion went in for judicious bagginess 
at the trouser-knee, we should all of us suddenly 
become Beau Brunmels instead of Tired Tims in 
appearance. Besides, it would look quite as well. 
There is nothing really picturesque about that 
absurd crease now so insisted upon by fashion. 
Just fancy how proud some of us would be in our 
finely bagged garments! One could talk of “ forty- 
five”? bags with the same pride that people at 
present talk of “forty-five” port, and really with 
just as much reason. 

Fashion has already approved of the “ bashel- 
in’ bowler by allowing some of us to wear soft 
felt “squash” hats. It should carry this admir- 
able idea further. When your silk hat begins to 
get a little contrary in the matter of brushing, 
you probably throw it aside or give it to a cabman 
friend of yours. Why should you? Could not 
fashion arrange that a silk hat brushed entirely 
the wrong way was really quite a picturesque 
headgear ? 

As a matter of fact it is, as you will see if you 
practise on an old “topper.”’ It looks for all the 
world like the hat of a Russian Grand Duke. 

I commend these suggestions to my present tailor 
to carry out, in consideration for his allowing such 
bygones as my year before last’s bill to be buried 
and forgotten. 


WHAT IS PICTURE No. 92? 


Tuts question is asked just to direct your attention to 
the fact that you ly have love irs or buainess 
troubles, and pe! want advice on them. but do not 
care to consult any of your friends. [f this is 60 you shoul] 
send a specimen of your handwriting, together with eix 

y 8 and a stamped add envelope, tu 
Risar. $2 Pearson's Buildings, Henrietta Street, London, 
W.C., in return for which an accurate delineation of 
your character will be sent you, from which you can 
decide the best course to pursue. 


A Splendid new serial, by Fred. M. White, starts in this paper ehortly 


ee eee 


slum. After ‘many years of poverty, he has received 
2 windéall of £10,000, 
charity, preferring to continue his work on a sewage farm. 
Turkish Bath Under Ice. 

bork: trae bey egy oiee hee ale : ing 

out important alterations to rs airpont. 
air is pumped down to the men to 
freezing. work for six hours at a stretch, and 
declare that it is like being in a comfortable Turkish bath. 


Pig. Nothing was 
heard ts 
ing from within the straw steck. He immediately 


from such distances ¢ usually very dark 
lanes that it is felt necessary to have the moonlight to 
guide them along the roads. 


He ie Still Waiting. 

’ Having found some grains of wheat in a mummy 
case, a Dresden horticulturist sowed them. Some days 
afterwards he 3 soa thrilled Avg sone that a was 

i wrote to all t! giving full details, 
ftthen turned out that, the wore mignonette, 
which bis panes rec Beene ly before. When the 
wheat really appears he means to write again. 

What’s in a Name ? 


David Kaphokohoakimohokeweonah is the post- 
__ master of Koekea, in the Hawaiian Islands, Mr. K ko- 

| ~ hoakimohokeweonah- call him “ ” for 
is « lineal deacendant of the famous King Kali 0- 


recommendation was-somewhat ambiguous, 
him the office. He may rise to be-Postmaster-General. 
Kindly Even in Old Age. 

A féw days ago the King of Denmark was walking 
in the streets of his tapital when he saw two little children 
in* imminent’ r of being run over by a rapidly- 
perigee electric tramcar. With wonderful presence 

mind, at a serious risk to his own safety, the eighty- 
five-year-old monarch sprang in front of the car, seized 
the-little girls, and dragged aside, thereby undoubt- 
edly saving their lives. 


Deer Hunt in Epping Forest. 
‘The fallow deer in Epping Forest, left undisturbed 
years, have and 


engaged the services. of 
who, with the assistance of other horsemen, “ rounded up ” 
twenty-five deer and drove them into nets. The twenty- 
five have been presented to Manchester, and will be found 
grazing in Park. 


a si block at various speeds ranging from eight to 
seay tee miles an hour. . 
In Answer to Advertisement. 

A Bristol lady advertised as follows :—“ A lady in 
delicate health wishes to meet a useful companion. She 
mort he losis meagre eer an early riser, amiable, of 

a ce, and have experience in nursing. A total 
cpeteiter preferred, Cossfortable home, No slary.” A 
few days afterwards the advertiser received by express a 
basket labelled, “This side up—with care—perishable.”? 
On opening it she found a tabby cat. 

The Contrary Chinaman. 

’ With the Chinaman the left hand is the place of 
honour. He. carries @ pig instead of driving him. He 
oy ve ¢ Reape a “ shoes. His favourite 
present to a parent is a coffin. Ho keeps out of step in 
walking with others, He shakes his own hands inelead 
of jis frien«l’s. He deems it polite to ask a casual caller’s 

and income. His nails are not a sign of dirtiness 

res bility. His visiting card is ei and some- 
t thirty ine long. He often throws away the 
fruit of the melon and eatsthe seed. His merits often bring 
a title not to himself but to his ancestors, His women 
folk are often seen in trousers accompanied by men in 
gowns. 


A Lady Churchwarden. : , 

At the church of Penn, near High Wycombe, 
the vicar, t' Rev. B. J. 8. Kerby, bas appointed Miss 
Benson to be his churchwarden for the emsuing year. , 
Horees at a Shilling Each ! 

The report of the Omnibus Company of Berlin shows 
tliat there are in the stables 184 used-up horses whose 
nominal value is fixed at a mark—that is, a g—e head. 
. pie = the Vi daily issue 

On holidays the Viennese 
the bigzeet supplements of any r published. The 
ee the Nevas Wrewer Tacstarr consisted of 

pages. 

Coffee-pot on Wheels. 

A number of ladies have presented the fire brigade 
at Summit, New Jersey, with a huge coffee urn, mounted 
on wheels, It will be taken to big to provide the men 
with refreshment. 

In a Fox’s Lair. - — 

At Acrise, a village near Folkestone, a vixen fox an: 
three cubs wero dug out after six hours’ work. Their lair 
contained the remains of one lamb, fifty rabbits, one hare, 
two fowls, and some rats. 

He'll Steal no More. 


In Stararosta, Galicia, o peasant, thi it contained 
money, stole a box of dynamite, which c at the 
firet iow of a haramer, blew the man and his wife to atoms, 


and wrecked their house. 


A Map Worth Having. : 
An official map of Paris on a large scale hes just been 
finished. It is twenty-five yards long and nearly twenty 
“Pallding. int Paro-—altogether "88,500" house 
very building in i r uses—is 
recognisable. - - 


A Versatile Monarch. 

The King of Portugal recently opened a art exhi- 
bition, ome of the featuresaf whicls Case pair greg = 
his Majesty’s own brush. ~— are held to shéw 
ext: inary artistic talent. King will shortly 
publish a new book on oceanology. 

Polly to the Rescue. ‘, ; 

A parrot belonging to a gentleman at Framfield, 
Sussex, was heard pa screeching, ‘“* What are you 
emg you scoundrel ? fe ble pi you ! fy was omen 
a dog was worrying a valual , which was prom 
rescued, owing to 8 timely Ciceveation, 

Wouldn't Pay For Foot. 

“Look here,” said a Rhondda collier to a Cardiff 
butcher, “‘ you are weighing the foot of the with the 
meat ; I am not going to pay for it.” ‘“ But,” returned 
the purveyor, “ must have feet to run with.” 
** Quite so,” said the collier, “ but I am buying mutton 
now, not ” 

A Hundred Miles an Hour. 

According to Mr. Charles Jarrott, a well-known 
motorist, the notion of 100 miles an hour is not in the 
least alarming. On the contrary, he says that in some 
downhill stretches during his racing he. must have come 
very near this and never without wishing at the 
time that he could double his horse-power. 


rone left these baby with ths landlady as. the 


paid. A 

the woman locked up for kidnapping unless she gave up 
the child. 

Elephants ae Nurses. 

_ Some of the women of Siam intrust their children 
to the care of e' t nurses, and it is said that the trust 
is never betra: ee ee 
of the elephants, who are very careful never to hurt their 
little ¢ ‘And if danger threatens, the sagacious 
animal ¢ the child gently up in its trunk and swings 
it up and out of harm’s way upon its own back. 
Lighting a Candle by Smoke. 

When the candle has burnt low 80 as to leave a toler- 
ably large wick, blow it out ; a dense smoke will arise ; 
if another candle be applied to the farthest end of the 
smoke a very strange thing will m. The flame 
of the lighted candle will be carried to the one just blown 
out, looking something like @ flash of lightning ing 
at a slow rate. Tho experiment may be by 
blowing out the candle as often as it is lighted. 

Where Everybody is Somebody. 

In Russia a nobleman’s title descends to all his sons 
instead of to the — tory Mor hag pers that there 
are many in! exclusively inces, counts, 
and te village of Nadawhke fs inhabited 
solely by counts and countesses, all of whom belong to 
the same family of thagNadaschkovski. The majority 
of these peasant noblemen are extremely poor, and cannot 
be distinguished from ordinary peasants except by their 
titles and by the gorgeous costumes which they as aristo- 
cratic magnates are entitled to wear. Most of them 
are confirmed drunkards, with a strong dislike to work. 


A Queer Clock. 


lashed 

frame. ran from 
one bottle into the other in just half an hour, and when 
the upper bottle was empty the frame was reversed. 
Twelve short sticks, marked with notches from one to 
twelve, were hung upon a string. A hook was placed 
between the sticks bearing the number of notches corre- 
psaragg, (baprdioe gyre gs rege! meg gh le heap i 
next. The sentry announced the time by striking the 
hours on a large gong. 


Wark enpix 
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WHEN: MY: LORD GETS THE BLUES, | 


The Troubles of a Title are Legion. 
Some persons 


ine t had lent 
money and a title, with aif the prec anit Md 
they would be entire stramgers to dull care, , 

They would, think, ‘always be me: 
bright, ne silsee kev Wi the’ weather 2 Oe 
defective their digestion. . 

ge Si have music and song and fine clothes 
and there would be no lack of anything likely to 
cheer them up and mako them forget that such a | 
thing as worry ever existed. 

A man with a title, however, is surrounded with 
pitfalls. He is made, often at o day’s notico, a | 

| 


rty to a law suit. Personally he not wish 
to law, but his family traditions, or the credit 
of his landed estate, demand it of him, and his 
own solicitors would think him mad were ho to | 
stay them from taking proceedings on his behalf. | 
As a lord, too, he has many friends in high | 
itions who are in the habit of falling back upon 
im in times of ‘stress and trouble. H 
summoned to r for their side in a painful | 
case and so entail days, if not weeks, of anxiety | 
and dread. 
Supposing a lord enters a competition of some, 
sort and suppose a private gentleman docs the | 
same; both are eligible for the prize, but | 
if the lord fails to do so much more is heard of it. 
on every side than is the case when the privato | 
individual is defeated. H 
The competition may be an election for somo , 
honoured position or it may be a golf match; no | 
matter what it is, the effacement of tho lord has | 
ten times the publicity that is given to the ordinary ' 
man. 


Should anything ap teaching a domestic calamity — 
overtake a jdong. fect is advertised throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. 

That the lord is a sensitive and retiring man | 
matters nothing to the lovers of sensationalism, 
who will not fail to enlarge upon the standing of 
the victim of circumstances and to talk of his 
household affairs as if they were as much public 
property as the lions in Trafalgar Square. 

When a lord has the misfortune to run over 4 
deaf old lady when taking a jaunt on his motor- 
car all the world knows of the occurrence within 
a few bricf hours. Little touches of colour src | 
given to the incident, and circumstances wholly , 
new to the affair are dropped in for the sake of |, 
picturesqueness. 

Bit by bit it becomes ' 
motorist was culpably careless and that he deserves | 
at least ten years for manslaughter ! \ 

Had it been plain Mr. Jackson who had had tho | 
same ill-luck a three-line paragraph in one or two, 
of the ne pere would have been all that tho | 
world would have heard of the matter. | 

If a lord dares to write to a jam-maker or to | 
blacking manufacturer about a little matter of 
business, the raising of a rental for instance, there | 
i i as to the gross injustice of 

| 


e@ may bo 


rfectly clear that the 


is an immediate 
the lord crushing the trader. 


If the lord should be comparatively poor and the 
trader en rich, as is probable enough, 10 
mention whatsoever is made of the facts bearing 
on euch issues of the question. 

The lord must suffer the penalties of his degree, 
and there must be nothing more said about it. 

In a misguided moment the lord may have | 
happened to sanction the use of his name as 4 | 
director on the board of some commercial company. 

The company may do well; if it does all is well; 
if it goes wrong the fat is all in the fire, and the 
unfortunate lord is held up to the ridicule and the 
indignation of all and sundry, who care not a jot | 
what may be the real gs and wrongs of the case. 

If a lord in for the pleasure of the Turf an! | 
has a few horses in training, he has to be very = 
careful, or he will find that one day he will be 
accused of not taking the public into his confidence. 
Even when he himself loses money by the failure 
of a certain horse to win a certain race, the man 1! 
the street will suspect the worst, whereas were it 
a commoner who owned the horse he would he | 
sympathised with. | 

ere is no doubt about it that the lord has 2s — 
many troubles as the shoemaker. ; 

As a distinguished French writer has said, the 
farm labourer’s lot is as:happy as anybody’s: thes 
rise much at the same time as their masters, an | 
collaborate almost equally in the work of the plac. 
This work is not carried on at a pressure in which | 


endurance, | 


Earl Poulett is perhaps better Known as Viscount Hinton, the Peer Organ-grinder. He ie now a member of “ Pearson's Weekly ” staff. 


Emigrates for the 
Benefit of cur 
Readers. 


of our arrival on board ship. 
to Ellis Island, where Uncle 
guests. We waited two 
ng, undergoing Customs 


We slept the night 


Next day we ae & 
7 examines ) ce 
ene in the Dock Buildi 


examination. ; 

Parties of women with shawls over their heads sat 
catiently on their 1 ge. There had been threc 
M of us, which had precedence. 
examined, 


‘0 go 


enigrant peal in ahea a 
Hg plain clothes mounted o platform, and in 
<everal languages ordered us to board the tug. We 
rarted a rush for it, but were rudely repulsed. | 
Ladies first?’ he yelled. “Give the girls a 


Fe ¢7you? Now then, you ladies, step lively. 
(it Your baggage checks—BAGGAGE | CHECKS! 
We don’t want nobody here who hasn’t got no baggage 
cuecks 1”? 


Lig last involved remark was yelled out in a way 

« ier have been audible on distant Broadway. 

The shouter in question, though, had a good heart. 
He is the steerage landing officer of the company, and 
vay really there for our good. He told me later that 
the emigrants were like a pack of sheep, and had to 
be dealt with as such, or they would get sent off to 
san Francisco or St. Louis without their luggage. 
said to him, “They’re a rough lot, aren’t they 7 

# eat ” he said, with a frown, “why they’re an 
clegant lot this trip. A lovely lot, mark my words. 
This ain’t no rough lot. 

You should see some of them.” 

1 mentally observed that if this were the ideal of 
emigrant elegance, 1 should like to see a rough lot. 

Bicycles, musical instruments, Ferman ers, car- 
renters’ implements, all crowded us on to the 
tug, for many of our e nts were taking their 
hole careers, past and future, with them into the 


western wilds. And in ly to my question as to 
whether America welenanoa us or not, my landing 
officer said : i 


“Like ’em? Why, we love ’em, this kind. Those 
Scandinavians make first-class settlers, steady and 
sober. It’s Polish Jews that we’ve no use for—and 
ucither have you Britishers, only you’ve not got the 
sense to stop them like we have. How do we do it? 
Well, you watch when you get to the Island.” 

We landed in front of a large, finely designed edifice, 


and ti t a few corridors into what 
resembled a network of cages. I can compare the 
building with-nothing on earth. As-I ste into one 


of the cages, I felt like nothing so much as a piece of 
meat in a pantry. With us were Italians, Swedes, 
Jews, Germans, den, Russians, every European 
nationality, the output of a series of liners. No man 
knew what his asighbonr talked. -Babel certainly has 
its counterpart on Eltis Island. Then we were led 
into another caged hall divided off into sections. 
After a few minutes’ detention, a ion formed, 
and we had to troop past three doctors in uniform, 
stationed at _ a 
different points on the line of route. 

One, I understood, was to look at me from a general 
point of view, another to examine my tongue, pulse 
and forehead, while the last, an oculist, was there 
particularly to see whether or not I had trichoma. 
‘To decide this, he placed his fingers-in my eyelids and 
took one long, lingering look into my orbs. I had not 
kot trichoma, so was on. t an old gentle- 
‘wan behind me fared differently. He, after the same 
«xamination, was asked to inside another cage. 
He was a “doubtful,” and would have to be specially 
+samined later. After another long caged-in prome- 
nade, I arrived at the desk of an examining official, 
ho had a book opeyed in which my name was entered. 
ow comes the ordeal of my present adventure. 
Who are you?” “ What are you here for?" 
“Where are you going?’? “What. money hare you 
cut!” were the questions he rattled off. 

_P. Doubleyou,” I replied; “no occupation, New 
York, and just enough to move along with.” 

“Now, then, just answer my questions, will you? " 
hw said; “what have you come here for? ’’ 

* Just to look around,’ I answered. “Is this a free 
Contry?” I determined. not to commit myself to this 


inquisitive person, 
"Have you got any friends?” he said. 
No, ans » “but if the Americans are a 


1 criminating and intelligent nation, I very soon shall 


“How much money have got ?’’ he said. 
' went through my s and unearthed five 
Daunds (six pounds is the minimum required), 


ble-looking - 
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“Won't do,” he said. “What can a man like you 


do in this country with five pounds? ’”’ 

“ Ah,” I answered, “that depends on the man. I 
am thrifty, sober, honest. You'd be surprised if you 
knew what I can do with a little money.” 

“Can’t accept you. Just you go with this official. 
We shall have to examine you further. Take this man 
to the excluded room.’’ 

If that official only knew that the excluded room 
was just the place [ most wanted to see, he would not 
have been quite so keen on turning me off there. 
More corridors and grills, and I stood in the company 
of the actual outcasts of civilisation, the men whom 
Europe has cast away and America refuses to receive. 
I was an inmate of the World’s Refuse Bin, and the 
honour was unique. I was never a model young man, 
but had never aspired to be an international outcast. 
In a few seconds I was surrounded by an evil-smelling, 
hideous, criminal-looking crowd. Some of them looked 
undoubted gaol-birds, with cro hair, worn com- 
plexions, and wrinkled faces. all addressed me 
at once in five languages. Was i German, Scandi- 
navian, Polish, Italian-—what ? 

ZI shook my head, and said: “ ai 

There was a general gasp of amazement. Reader, I 
was Britain’s sole contribution to the World’s Refuse 
Bin. She doés not do much in that line. I waited 
here for an hour, the object of excited curiosity. A 
photographer outside signalled to me, and asked me 
to pose for a snap-shot. Would I kindly stick my hat 
on my head at a disreputable angle, and leer a little, 
please? Thank you—a little more seedy-looking, if 
you don’t wad. And--flash !--I am to be circulated 
to the American press as a typical alien outcast. 

I may tell you that these men are excluded ax “ un- 
desirables.’’ Some were nearly destitute and had 
no friends. Others were distinguished in the criminal 
world ; while there were old men unfit to look for work, 
and young boys in like ition, The women were 
kept in another room. The formality is that these 
people, after definite rejection by a Board of Inquiry, 
are returned to the steamship company to be returned 
at the expense of the latter. If you want a free 
return ocean trip, book a single passage stecrage to 
America, and omit to provide yourself with 

more than a or two. 

I was merely to be detained for further inquiry, 
which I knew would prove satisfactory, as I had in my 

ion, in case of need, a great big fat letter of 
credit, given me by the Editor, on a New York bank. 
But I Id only use that as a last resource. As it 
turned out, it was not necessary. As I stood there 
waiting, my late friend the Steerage Landing Officer 
came in. 

“ Hello!’’ he said, “ what are you doing here? ”’ 

“ Rejected,” I answered, suppressing a sob. 

“That be blowed !’’ he said, and he led me back to 
the inquiry officer. 

“What did you reject this 
asked; “he’s quite respectable. 

“ Not soomak money,” he replied, “ and no friends.” 


os 
young man for? *’ he 


After a little more gentle trifling on my part, I 
showed the man my letter of credi€, and at last con- 
vinced him that I should not “prove a charge’”’ on 
the U.S. Government. ‘The officer then gave me a slip 
of paper and — to a staircase with three separate 
flights-(1) For New York emigrants; (2) for those 
going to New England generally ; (3) for those bound 
weatward. 

“There you are. Now just get what food you want, 
and, a label, and step on the ferry-boat. Step 
lively !’’ 

This meant that, on presentation of 35 cents 
(1s. 5)d.), I could receive food enough to take me as 
far as I wished to go. As a Briton, my money would 
bring me four ham sandwiches, two small pies, apples, 
fruit, bread and nae gas ie I was told, te keep 
me as far as Philadelfhia. Had I been a German, 
they would have given me s complicated kind of 
sausage and pressed ham, while a distinct menu is 
allotted to Jews, Italians, or Russians, according to 
national tasté. , 

One more thing before I leave my emigrants. I 
must be labelled ! 

Where was I going ? 

“New York,” I replied. 

And a kindly official pinned on to my coat a square 
piece of cardboard of a society for the Protection of 
Alien Immigrants, with the name of that city on it. 
I have had a chequered career, but never anticipated 
that I should degenerate into luggage. 

Side by side‘with a hundred or more labelled crea- 
tures, I sat in the ferry-boat, and, “my bundle on my 
shoulder,” I step into a square, in which a horrible 
din over my head, from the elevated railroad trains 
rushing to right and left of me, a bewildering array 
of sky-scrapers all around me, and I am at last in 
Broadway, New York City, a labelled but a free man. 

I feel for my five pounds, to sce that it is all right. 
I had put it in a pocket-book after leaving the Island. 
An evil-looking Italian had sat near me on the ferry- 
boat. To my horror I found it had disappeared. My 

ket had been picked on the boat. I had nothing on 
me but my letter of credit. and all the banks closed 
hours ago. I was stranded in a foreign city. 


(Next week you shall heavy how I got out of my 
plight.) 


Love which Sometimes Outruns Honesty. 


oo 


THE examples of illegal acts committed Ly engaged 
men and women occasi ly reported in the press. 
suggest the problem as to what extent crime in a lover 
should be overlooked, tolerated, or excused by the 
promised partner. : 

There are circumstances ia which love seems to covr 
a multituce of sins in this respect. Approaching nuptia!. 
have often been a direct cause of, and an incentive t+ 
crime. 

The a of a bridal trousseau or the furnishin< 
of a home has, in eome instances, caused such » tax on 
the resources that minds of weak principle, or shallow 
moral training, have given way to temptation, and taken 
the first step on the slip path of dishonesty. 

._. Every. no matter what her | pert in life may 

be, likes her matrimonial career with a good 

Staubli cxpeley or tals tevpeee taan Resigns: 

ata ‘8 expense u lor almos! 

- other. Nor is the same feeling absent either in the 
sex, 

Most men like to start as well as they can when com- 
mencing married life, and some are not very particular 
how this is accomplished eo long as it is done. Then, 
again, there are, of course, plenty cf instances of love 
and crime, eee intermingled. in which wmotiv:s 
like the foregoing have no lot or part. 

case occurred, however, not loug ago, in whic!: « 
commercial traveller furnished bie house, in expectatio: 
of his marriage, on the proceeds of a series of frauds. 
Being paid on commission by bis employers who did « 
large private trade and gave long credit, bis method was 
to make up fictitious orders which were made to appeur 
given by t customers. 

On each of these orders full commission was drat u 
in the same manner as if t! had Veen 
yong 
trived 


ry 


becouse hie bride, nleuptly babe off toe engeqement 
, a ent, 
lave and criase wes Teesicned of 


ged so to charm the mind and 
capture the heart of a young admirer that he offered t- — 


her. is 
Ts happened to come to his know! , however, that 


it at the 


in 
of visitors, and also mana 


doubt to enter his mind, and, as efit of the inquiries 
which he caused to be made, it was found that the 


perhape, to say, the lesson was not foal wpm 


6' le 
Arather mean affuir was that of a business man 
who had been engaged for several months to a clever 
lady, who made some pretension to skill in pelt 
he had practiced the art for a considerable time with 
the full knowledge and a of her fiancé. It 
to her a lucrative and a capital hel) 
rds providing for the home which they hoped soou 


a month before the dat: 
ben the police interfered and 

This was enongh for the 
heroic suitor, ly de queer qualms of 
conscience, asked for the return of the engagement ring, 
and broke off the match with brutal bluntness, making 
the miserable excuse that the publicity given to the cnse 
would be sure to injure his business. 


——— deal removed from the usual order of romance 
was ee ena ce in her teens, to 
a lover, for the supposed crime of arson, was 
sentenced to three aed Se 

Fi believing in her 's innocence, she not only 
bravely waited the long, weary time for his release, but. 
during the tedious interval, man to save sufficient 

to stock a little shop and establish herse!f in 
a small way of business. 

Unfortunately for her, however, her industry and 
fortitude were as much in vain as her confidence in her 
lover was misplaced. Within a few days of his release 
he borrowed all her loose, uninvested cash, and, on the 
~ of visi yo to his weddi 


betrayed ‘ 
Instances 


udgment regarding a ve partner without 
rae the c of over-suspicious. There 
are some which, certain conditions. Love 


might freely forgive, but there are others which n+ 
aeration would render pardonable. 


Mr, P. Doubleyou (P.W.—short for “Pearson's Weekly”) is a young University man who undergoes various 
experiences on behalf of readers of thie paper. 
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MOUSEKEEPING FOR THE KING, 


Those Responsibie, their Duties and Salaries. 


of Tandera near Armagh, who has never been 
surpassed oa @ maker of these particular instru- 
men’ 


ts. 
Similarly, no tartans, old Scots assert, are made 


nowadays to equal those formerly turned out by | is 8.90 p.m., —— omer a a Me 
“Blind Mac,” or Macquarie, an Aberdeen tailor, household requires that the table must be laid jor 
who, it is said, was able to distinguish all the | dinner an hour before that time. 


colours by his sense of touch. 

Joseph Strong, a weaver of Carlisle, who was 
born blind, at the of twenty made all his own 
wearing apparel and nearly every article of his 
household furniture. 

Strong was also an exceedingly clever musician, 
and the very first pair of boots he ever turned out 
was made for his | acted on foot from Carlisle to 
London to “see’’ John Stanley, the famous blind 
“— of the Temple Church. . 

is latter gentleman amassed a considerable 
fortune by his wonderful playing, and in_conse- 
uence drew so many blind musicians to London 
t it was not infrequent at that time to see 
inserted in the advertisements for organists wanted 
the words, , 


“Wo blind persons need apply.” 

The ridiculous prejudice was, however, short- 
lived, for it has always been recognised that blind 
musicians are frequently far better A es ig than 
those that~ have sight. Indeed, musical 
“ prodigies? even are by no means uncommon, the 
most remarkable among them all, perhaps, being 
“Blind Tom,” an American negro lad. 

Although utterly ignorant of even a single note 
of music, unable to read or write, and in every 
respect save one showing an extremely low order of 
intelligence, this wonderful boy was yet able to play 
upon the piano any piece that he had once heard, 
~ matter how long, intricate, or difficult it might 


The laying of the table is intrusted to t 
deckers, who perform this office at a salary of vol 
annum each, but the Chief Butler is responsib|.. 

jor the work being properly done and in exact 
ai ag 


Another Knew 
lach tee tows by Heart. 


Tus ascent of Mont Blanc is not a task to be 
lightly undertaken, even by people in the full 
possession of all their faculties. . 

To a man deprived of the sense of sight the feat 
would appear to be an impossible one. 

That it is not so in reality, however, was proved 
by Mr. F. J. Campbell, who climbed to the summit 

the mountain in the summer of 1880. 

Mr. Campbell was at that time head master of 
the Royal Normal Coll for the Blind at Nor- 
wood, an institution which he had been mainly in- 
strumental in founding; and it was with a view to 
impressing upon his pupils how much they could 
accomplish, provided they really tried, that he 
decided to essay the hasardous experiment. 

He had peeveresly spent two seasons among the 
Swiss Alps, and had , to harden himself, gone 
> oxtensively for skating, swimming, rowing, and 
riding. 

The four wecks immediately preceding the ascent 
were spent at Chamounix, whence daily expeditions 
were undertaken to the glaciers and 


the lower spurs of the mountain. 


For the great climb he engaged the services of 
M. Benoit, one of the most famous of Swiss guides. 

The result was all that had been hoped for. 
Although Mr. Campbell insisted on not being per- 
mitted to miss a single step, the ascent was com- 
pleted well within the average time limit. 

This probably constitutes in its entirety one of 
the most remar feats ever perfgrmed by a man 
Soret of sight, but there are many which ren it 
a close second. 0 " ? 

For instance, there is the case of James Holman, 
the “blind traveller,” who not. visited almost 
place of ee sing 3 ’ x bot. who «also 

an ® - int 


tters 
hold who is directly responsible. 

One of the principal. duties of the Chief Butler. 
who, by the way, gots a salary of £600 per annum, 
is to look after the wine department of the Royal 
household. . 

The preeent Chief Butler is a celobrated judye «f 
champagne and claret, the former being perhap< 
the most difficult of ail wines upon which to pro- 
nounce a correct judgment. 

The King, though a moderate drinker, is certainly 
one of the best judges of champagne, his favourit» 
wine, in Europe, and has, it is well known, a hiv 
opinion of his chief butler’s taste in this matter. 

The Clerk of the Kitchen is a very important 
personage in the Royal household, for he it is wh. 
presides over the department which docs practi- 
cally all the solid catering for the King. 

is department is divided into two different 
sections, the business side, where the accounts «: 
the kitchen aro kept; and what may be called tli 
practical department, that attends to the ordering 
of the meat for the Royal table. The Clerk of the 
Kitchen has to pass every article of food that conv 
in, and to decide whether it is of proper weigh 
and quality. When any article of f has beou 
a check is made out and given to a clerk, who 
enters at once in a book a description of the artict- 
the time it arrived, and the amount to bo paid tor 
it. So accurately are the Royal kitchen accounts 
kept that the exact cost of every dinner can be 
estimated quite easily. 

Having passed the Clerk of the Kitchen, the food 
next finds its way into the hands of the Head Ch«t. 
who has a salary of £700 annum, and is one oi 
the best cooks in the world, though, like all great 
culinary artists,-he is somewhat prone to regard 
waste as a trivial matter, provided a dinner is 

rly cooked. 

On this pont, however, the Clerk of the Kitchen 

ifferent view, which eT leads to 


On one occasion, while playing at the White 
House before the President, some twenty closely- 
written manuscript pages on an inanimate theme 
were played before him as rapidly as ible by 
the composer. Tom, as soon as the latter was 
finished, repeated the performance without missing 
a note, and in seven seconds less time; afterwards, 
by special rag repeating the feat standing, and 
playing with his hands behind his back, He was at 


the time 
barely twelve years old. 


Among modern blind s two names stand out 
conspicuously. One is James Blacklock, son of a 
small tradesman, who faithfully descrébed, in verse 
of remarkable beauty, the scenery for miles round 
the district wherein he resided. The other is 
“Blind Harry,” the “Homer of Scotland,’ who 
wrote an epic poem on William Wallace which runs 
to ten books and 11,861 lines. 


and grophic 
00, Mr. an was an 


© well-known 


ylon. These are excellent examples. But unfortunately | disputes that, however, aro usually amicably settled 
travelling in the far east of Siberia, he | all blind men are not invariably clever and roe by the Clerk getting his way, raf it is well know 
picked out his own sleigh from among a number of Some of them are sometimes clever and bad. And t the King has no 8 thy with waste or cx- 
others and drove it some distance. result was | they are then apt to develop, and that not infre- | travagance in his household. 

that he was arrested and deported, the authorities | quently, into criminals of a peculiarly dangerous The Head Chef has four apprentices and several 
asserting that he was a spy and that his blindness | and cunning type. ts, whilst the Clee’ of the Kitchen is 


assistan' 

allowed four clerks for keeping the accounts, and 

“The fi tio department i: ite di 
confectionery ment is one quite dis- 

tinct from the kitchen. 

It is conducted by two officials, each at a salary 
of £300 per annum, with some female assistants, 
who also assist in the coffee room, which is look«d 
after by two other female officials. 


One such was “Blind Jimmy,” or, as he got to be 

called in his latter years, “Blind Jimmy with the 

2’ one of the most successful receivers of 
property in London. 

An ex-convict, and acquainted with practically 

i thief and burglar in metro- 


was 
John Metcalf’s career was, in some respects, an 
even more ext one. i 


extensive contracts all over 
tending, designing, imp 


with whom they are connected, they come finally 
Lord Chamberlain, the keeper of His 


his own estimates and specifications. ious stones from paste, and before the Hi 
Tp genuine Bank of | Majesty’ who the cheques in 
Old residents of Dumfries still speak of Thomas England notes from forged ones. cal ai [ A opiec Mota 


Wilson, the blind bellringer. It was one of his 
uisites to act as guide to strangers who came 
Cu ae ts of town, and it is said that 
ever discovered his infirmity, s0 
exact was his know! of the various ities 
and objects of interest he showed them. 

His memory, too, was marvellous. On one occa- 
sion he was noticed to lift his foot unusually high 
on entering a shop. Inquiry revealed that there 
had been a step there when he had last visited the 
place twenty-four years before. ‘ 

This particular gift, however, is by no means an 
uncommon one among le similarly afflicted. 
For instance, Wimprecht, .the blind r of 
Augsburg, knew every volume in his perpetually 
changing, stock of eight thousand volumes. 

Francis Huber, who devoted his life to the stud 
of bees, and so became the father.of modern api- 
culture, recognised by his voice, in a London crowd, 
a gentleman whom he had met, and then only for a 
few minutes, nearly thirty years previously. _ 

While it is told of John Gough. the blind Kendal 


a 
Country Visrror (to town resident) “ Doesn’t 
your town boast a football team?”’" 
Town Resident: “ No; we used to boast of it, but 
we havo to apologise for it now.” 


—-38f0e———— 


“Yzgs, father, when I finish my education I am 
going to follow my literary bent and write for 


ary 
“Humph, John, you ought to be successful. 
That’s all you did the four years you spent in 


college.” 
=——<608ee——— 

He: “I understand you have been attending an 
ambulance class. Can you tell me what is the 
thing to do for a broken heart?” 

She: “Oh, ser Bind up the broken portion with 
a gold band, bathe with orange blossom water, and 
apply plenty of raw rice.’’ 


head of His Majesty’s household is nominally 
Lord High Steward, who has a salary of £2,000) 


per anaum, the office is really a sinecure, the 
real responsible head of the Royal household being 
the Master of the Household. rr 

i mtly at the 


al permane 
Palace, and receives a salary of £1,158 per annum, 
a sum that certainly cannot he said to be excessive 


? 
, 
: 


reparations for the guests, keep His Majesty posted 
i all minute matters connected with the general 
management of affairs, and dismiss and engage all 
the servants. ; 
This article would hardly be complete without 
mention of the Master of the Ceremonies, an official 
who receives £500 per annum, and who is a rfect 
mine of information on points of State etiquette 
and precedence. His duty is to marshal into the 
presence ambassadors and other personages 


botagist, that when an old man he at once named of high state, and the slightest error in the perform: 
a rare plant which was placed in his hands, | Sus: “ , dear, there is something of the | ance of this duty might give the most dire offenc’ 
gh he had only once handled a specimen | old-time lov in your eyes to-night—something | to a foreign power 


before, and that when a stripling of sixteen. 
The other day thero was sold at auction for 123 
meas a sct of Irish bagpipes. They were made 
William Kennedy, the famous blind mechanic 


about you that reminds me of those sweet days 
long ago. I you ha ig 

e: “Yes, I have a little left. How much do 
you want this time—one, or two pounds? ’’ 


It requires many years of experienc and minute 
attention to State etiquette before a person can 
qoekitied te ceempy this pert in His Majesty’s hou-e- 


—— — 


« Small Homes and How to Furnish Them,” may be obtained at all Railway Booketalle and Booksellers, price is. 


ee ee ee x 


$5 a WEBK for 


. CWhich will NOT be divided.) + 


AND A FURTHER SUM OF 


$1,000 CASH DOWN. 


If any member of your 
family wante the pic- 
tures below, they will 
be found in to-day’e 


Bia BUDGET, 1°. 
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sap” In a few weeks the closing date of this Competition will be announced. -@s 


READERS WHO HAYE HOT YET STARTED, BUT WHO DECIDE TO DO 
80 HOW, MAY SECURE ALL THE BACK NUMBERS OF Pearson's Weekly 
CONTAINING THE COMPLETE SET OF PICTURES UP TO DATE THROUGH 
ANY HEWSAGENT FOR 4s. 8d., OR FROM THIS OFFICE POST FREE FOR 
is, 9d. 


READ THIS CAREFULLY. 

‘Whatever the reason for your starting the Competition that reason should still 
good now. 

hold good ee that £5 a Week for Life to you will mean happiness all the days of 
life. And aleo remember that it is within your power to secure that £5 a 

Woek for Life with very little labour. 

Sometimes the pictures are 20 cimple that no research is required. At other 

times you have to spend a quarter of an hour or half an hour looking up names. 

Yet this research of half an hour or so may mean.that you obtain a correct 

solution to come particular re, which everybody elee has wrong, and 

therefore, simply on account of this few minutes’ labour, you will be in receipt of 
It is a common thing for competitors who have been at work on a Competition 

, ts eee erika Rghs "' Wiel @ the good af Gyee'any lng? 


~~ 


Somebody is sure to be more correct thaty I am.” That is the the 
man who never wins anything. He is all enthusiasm for a short = 
gives up . Such a man, of course, never succeeds in life. It is the careful 
and steady who wins, 


How do know that - 
A Decl <n toad peed mp an pci geodiwe geo dialing cot se fh ye 


that of tens of thousands of workers in this country, and twice as as the 
income of many professional men. ii i 

Moreover, this does not indicate tho total amount of money which the winner 
will receive every year. 1f he continues the work he is now doing, then, of course, 
this will be added to the £5 a Week. If he is now receiving £150 a year and 
he gets the £260 a year prize, then his income will be over £400 a year—not at 
all a bad income as incomes range nowadays. 

The girl competitor, too, will enjoy rest from worry and work, and the married 
woman will have no more y domesti: troubles to bother her. 

And what have you to do in order to win this prize? Very little indeed when 
yon seme to consi: - it. ay have to asles the pictures below, Les ge 

those which have a appeared and those which will r until t 

Competition ends. r vt = 


Below will find some pictares. Each of theze pictures consists of certain objects which, elther sing] iv 
represent ‘ime ofa aiee station in the United Kingdom. AY oF eae 


What you have to do is to find the railway station with the Icngest namo made up entirely from the names of objects IMPORTANT NOTICE TO COMPETITORS. 
isrne of Pearson’s Weekly has to go to yess : 


Taking this as a you have now to examine the pictures below, and discover the name of the railway station whic 
ts. Gat you have done this, write the name down in'the space provided, and KEEP THE ads perl ae 


PICTURES WILL APPEAR EACH WEEK. 


25 a Week for Lifo will be paid to tho competitcr from whom the Editors of Pearson’s Weekly and The Big Budget " 
the complete series of pictures containing the greatest number of correct solutions and fulfilling the eaves roslies wren tat Oe 


neytagent threughout 


This same prize is offered in BIG BUDGET (one penny, ev rsday). There are not two prizes of £5 a Week for Life, | column 


Thu 
but ONE prise. of £5 a Week for Life for PEARSON’S WEEKLY and BI' BUDGET readers combined. ‘This also applies 
to the eonsstation ie. 

( ONDITIONS ae 
name must written ander cach picture 
alan ont nating) 
F Jo tinealiens ave Giowed In the weeds. If you have 
made a mistake 
out, and write 
4 When you have filled 
and keep 
6. Members of the same 
complet ¢ 
e 
and the 


6. The 


CUT ACROSS MERE, ———— DS 
This ccmpetition started in PFARSON’S WEEKLY, No. €55. Back avmtess may te csdered thrcugh any 

newsagent or bookstall clerk at a penny each. The complete set of back numbers up to date may be obtained 

from the Publisher, “ Pearson’s Weekly,” Henrietta Street, London, W.C., for one shilling and ninepence post free. 


seeeee 200000000 000000 200 cor pes oo serecsee 90g Seleee tee 


cither the If point of sufficient Perrier DB. crecccccccccrcer rev cecccccetccccetessocees | eee secccccccccccvecccecnsescocenaccene. 
svneral interest’ ia veined - be dealt with in the paper. DA. ..cccrceccecreccceccccce ree cosconrs m - sass 


CUT ACROSS BERE 


Address. soeee Cee e eee reercc cee Oeeerggeeeseeereroneeeseeens PTTTTITITL Tit PTTTTTTTTITITT TLL eet 
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Ghosts have 
Figured. 
Mediums have Fared Badly in 
the Courts 


And Ghosts often Prove to be very Mortal. 


— 


Veey uncanny was the ghost story around which 
revolved the lawsuit of Webster v. Molesworth, tried at 
Edinburgh somo time back. 

C n Molesworth, it app:ared, rented a horse from 
the tif at Trinity, somo two miles out of the city 

r. It wasn cemi-detached house, the ocoupant of 
adjoining cue being Mr. Webster himself. 


Tho gallant captain entered into renege at the 
March mache, Aad ea:ly in April himself and his 


began to be alarmed annoyed by a eerics 
of most extraordinary happenings. Ghostly feet were 
heard ng corr at dead of night, 


knockings, h 
heaved under their ocenpants, chairs and tables were 
overturned, bells were rung, and whistles blown. 

Unable to account for the disturbances, Captain 
Molesworth took it into his head that they were, in some 
way or other, the work of his landlord and next-door 
neighbour, Mr. Wetster, and foaety see him of 
being at the bottom cf the business. To this the latter 

_ not unreasorab'y retorted that he would not be such a 
silly as to attempt to damago 


nds of elocidating seni 
Sse Aor rat sean ted, 6 aie 
tied t 7 4 vs 3 4 

Ci es cseedied ts riolomn ste acon 


‘Lhe Cavendish lawsuit is still freeh in most "s 

. But the somewhat similar ont. 
Home is now well-nigh forgotten, although at the time 
it created an un sensation, not only in 


spiritualist 
went to St. Petersburg, w 

the beantiful Countess 
of the Em 


Here he found: d what he called a Spiritual Atheneum 
at 22 Sloane Street, and this brought him into contact 
with the plaintiff, Mrs. Jane Lyon, a wealthy widow. 

Home at once “called up” the ak a of her 
deceased husband, who expressed a that the 
ery the medium. ‘The lady, however, 


ly to thig; w the rit 
Ciecmenll cokmoeers then aie - 


To this Mrs.-Lyon agreed, and that Home t 
sustain his new role with credit she settled on him the 
gum of £24,000; she also made a will in his favour, 
leaving him all ber property and on his birthday, a few 
mnths later, made him a little present of £6,000, All 
this was done by her dcad husband's advice and direction, 
, of course, through Home. 

Eventually, however, the widow grew suspicious and 
consulted another “medium,” a rival of Home's. This 
one also “ra‘sed up” for her her husband's “ spirit,” but 
it gave her altogether different advice. Home, it said, 
was a fraud, and it advised her to go to law. She did, 
and in the end she succeeded in recovering as much of 
her money as Home had not then already spent. 

The other day, at Berlin, there was sentenced to 
— months’ imprisonment onc Anna Rothe, a 
“flower medium.” Anna pretended to materialise 
flowers and fruit ont of space, and numbered among 
her dapes the pick of the aristocracy of the German 


ven when the police proved that she bought the 
“ 


pe eee eee ee a es oe em 


flowers and fruit in the market, and other “ presents 
from the spirits’ at a bazaar, her refused 
“Anna,” they main 


to allow their belief to be pron ie 
| tained, “1.ad besides her earthly body a second spiritual 


* How to Take and Fake Photographa” teems with information invaluable to amateur photographers. Ite price is 1s. 


a a a a cet oe 
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body, and this it was that was seen in the markets and 
en ene me to be said about “ Syreet 
. & young appearance, 
but of dosbetal antecedents, who performed 9 number 
of similar tricks both in London and New York many 


1" Oae tags however, an unbelieving outs.der was bold 
me to grasp round the waist what Katie’s disciples 
called her “astral body,” and found it very substantial 
flesh and muscle. . 
The “ spirit” also proved its claim to mundane cig 
by acrat and spitefully the too inquisi- 
tive sceptic’s face ; and the result was an action for 
assault and battery which caused ble amuse- 
besides he spiritualistic 


ment, effectually king t 
bubble blown with so much skill and cunning by the 
Molesworth men- 


has s> startling a sequel to show as that 


lady in question saw a 
ch run upstairs to n closet in a emall room at he top 
of the house, and vanish therein. ; 
‘This decided her, and she left the house, was sued, and 


“ 
room” torn v ee maeth Uo staat wan the 
skeleton of a little child, a toy rattle still clutched tightly 
within its bony baby fingers. 

Very sad was tho trial _ execution of the 


ghost.” In this 
case the spook ” was of pro 
he was noue other than a respectable 
tradesman, staid, and the father of a family, but 
endowed with so little mother wit that he conceived it 
— fine fan to dress himself up in a white sheet, 


and the voices, the latter 


the prodaced 
ventriloquism, for which she ‘a natural 


by mans 


quoeents 


Tat burglar epends Lalf his time studying bow he 


can break in;and the other half how he can break out. 
——2 Gf 00=—— 


- Proup Para (playfully) : “ Whore little boy are you!” 
Little J (seriously): “I’m your little boy, but 
T has been w: on 


—203 830-0 — 
MANAGER: “ When you come to that line, wait forthe 


Actor : “ How do you know there will be applause?” 
Manager : “That is my business, not yours.” 


=e GEG 
“Dvr got even with Blimmins at last,” said the 


“How?” 
“You know how jealous his wife is? ‘Well,I ha 
ateser , him Aor great favourite = g the 
jes. 
——20! @00=——— 


Corpetia: “Iam always worried when Iam baying 
new : 

Cornelia: “ Why?” 

Cordelia: “Oh, I can’t decide whether to look stylish 
ee to be comfortable and look a 


ie cade ae : Weer Exit, 


« Mar hy, les. 


CURATES AS GASMEN AND YICARS 
AS MAVVIES. 


Parsons who Preach with thele Muscles, 
Tse President of the Methodist New Connexion iy 


women y 
ouneed about smoking. The latter he invited to g:. 1, 


One of them said banteringly : “ You do ten minut.’ 
bard work at the dolly tub, mister, and well go und 
gohevers ng his cont off, rolled 

or flung a up his sleeves, an. 
ee Posten, Ste ois 
r lp wo y Aare 
members of his flock. pcaeiiain 

Somewhat similar was the —=< = Rev. W. B. 


They told bim plainly 
thet they were ten Gined to do engthing of the sort afur 


a hard day's work, and if Mr. Suole 
had ever done a day’s els goa would wast amie 


s 
e 
S 
e 
< 
3 
ow 


works in an old suit of cricketing flannels, ani 
Coaaiee work at half-past six, stuck to it manfully 
until knocking-off time, 4.30 p.m. Ue has thorous)ly 
of all the hands, with whom he is nv: 


rs Was never so Gicat 
as to-day. There are many churches which testify thi: 
having toon built by the actual toil of theirclorgy aidut 
by parishioners, At Southery, Lincolnshire, is an 
example of such acharch. It isa wooden structure of 


which e plank was put in tion by the clorgy- 
man, , and people of the parizh. ° 
Langworth, Lincolnshire parish, has a chur): 
built by the the Rev. 8. W: He did the work. 
practically handed. The Buckley Independent 
Cc is of bricks made by the preacher 
and his flock. The Rev. RB. Whitehead, when vicar «i 
, in Cambridgeuhire, with the aid of the Icc.l 
erected room; and many otlvr : 
similar instances might be quoted. 


Another industrial —_ isthe Rev. A.S. Duggan, of | 


Kilgarvan, Kenmare. church needed repainting aut 
decorating, and the estimate given for doing the wor' 
was 2120, As the money could not be raised, Mr. 


n set to work himself. After six months’ continuous 
toil he covered the bare whitewashed walls with colour:. 


dadoed and put three rows of stencil work around 
them. Onthe mee ibe nineteen texts con: 


of 483 letters in Gothic characters. The expense 

for and paints used was £4 only. 
Work of a different kind, but at least equally toi}sums 
is that the Rev. Richard Free, of St. Cuthbeit’s, 


at becrraing and vanishing. "Not. ealy does be 

4 oes he dod 

work of this in his owa church, but hele willing to 
undertake it for other parishes. 

J. L. Saywell, Vicar of Stauningley, near 


The 
Leeds, found that his toot needed a great deal 
2 a number of volunt ity 


. Hastings Kees, of 
the work of 
hool, and wit 
of parishioners has been engage 
in removing over a hundred tons of earth to make ready 
An architect having prepared the 
it 


i 
h 
i 
i 


is estimated that the actual 


a 7 November geil years ag : 
the “ Glimt,” a barque, went ashore on t.0 
Rocks, ay she ‘A tremendous cca was | 


aH 
t 
F 
2 


Stag ° 
running and she quickly became s wreck. Six men 
aed away in a boat, in and four others were 
dinging te Oe i had given up all hope — 
when Cadgwith came to the rescue. 
Among its crew was the Rev. H. Vyvyan, rector of the | 
: at. 
Equally is the vicar of Ti in Somerset, 
On es a @ fire b act ae 9 | 
was aG hin 
pene. ear to — pgs 8 The vicar 


& bucket chain, of which ant 


his formed part. They stuck to the work till 
jonfler midnight when all further danger was st 


the most wonderful of all clerical hands ncn 

to be found of the Rev. H. A. Handel, of 
, Colorado. When he at en 
no rectcly: 

iy» ion ape ya ripe Snort compieted, he 
his attention to the erection of a new church. 
his ‘on. He ie 

, and engineer. 2 
moet beautiful, if not the 
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THIATY-EIGHTH CHAPTER. 
Through the Valley of Shadows. 
shadows in the Casino at Monte Carlo 
and stood a human shadow fiitted 
‘ollowed ; followed shadows cast by the woman anil 
ths boy, followed hiding and trembling et a distance ; followed 
he 


Awoso the 


broad white roads to the railway station ; followed 


a a a < rar year and 
uree, mind her patient 
strength turns n ; a Years giv oer nar 
enough to fight s dozen fevers !” 
knows but that those crumbs of comfort which ho 
*s foot may not have been really gems of 
tevben the fever was over, leaving Reggie Dreighton weak 
but on the road to recovery, and the doctor drove away in his 
broug! he translated his speech to De Févre in threo 
brent Lore conquers all.” 


“ that's what has saved the boy’s life.” ho 
And, Wy qo Wonderful things, women; slways walking 
of Hades and lifting worthless beggars up to tho 
leaven 1” 
earth has been happening all these months ?” 
was Reggie's question the first time he thoroughly recovered 
consciousness and saw Margaret’s face bending anxiously over 
him, felt her Singers gently smoothing his hot brow. 
“ Only two or three weeks have passed by since I found you 


and the blue sea set with 
music’ ' the girl; where is the girl ? 
“B , you must not talk or think yet,” she whispered. 
* You must sleep.” 
® be echoed, “ that is what I sought, but you would 
moe sleep." 
now: then ; now that Tam here to watch over you.” 
are you hero?” he asked, looking up. “ Why aro 


oer tice and did not repl 
et happened to—to the 


saw nothing, no one but ” 
she went home,” he said dreamily.” I remember 


g 
S 
E 
IE 
‘ 


made his pillows comfort- 
able, and gently oe forehead, she sang s little lullaby, 
an old-fashioned song peasants sing in Hungary to quiet 
their children. 
His recovery was.slow,:and it wes June ere he was well 
cous to go out again, well enough to dispense with a doctor 
—and his nurse. ‘ 


oa Rian» bepyy ‘bosnaee bes was inbox change, becnoey De 


was hers, . . 

Now he was well; now that thoughts, foclings, desires and 
memory onco more returned to him, what would happen ? 
Bhe dared not think. 


ay ia or Bill Baily might be waiting for him, watching 
or him. . 
At first, whilst he was still weak, he seemed content to 
ait in her little drawing-room end be waited on ; to listen to 
alpen’ edie 4, cy oy or read to him, and 
@ven sometimes to her dance ! ono thought, her 
The inde of theato again bt 
t a theatre in bw! 
value of but since she had lavishl “4 
ue of money ; but now, nt lavishly, an 
ie seam with 


T engagement, she realised she would havo to begin to work 
her present sty 
style was possible to 
the day when Reggie would begin to ask 


estions, cease We poe of Lam tele of 
= , of givin 
See yaeose 


new that day would come, knew he 

with her ; and his honour would 

little, but she saw that he was always thinking, 
to read his thoughts, They were not of her, 

only too well, 

ocean to tell him that she 
was 8 

life henceforth held sweeter for her 

Sy pe Naoko ar trust his life to 

would proudly no his wife and take him away 


oe Europe or America where safety and riches would await 
m. 


It was a wild, mad, ambitious dream ; but hers was a wild, 
mad love. Love had never come into her life before, and now 
that it had come, now that she saw the beauty of Love's face, it 


seemed gg paar to let him slip out of her life. 
Reggie Dreighton would never any woman in his 
own realm of life, she knew that. would never even 


iw 
return to that life ; he risked his life by being in En; and 


He might live in safety for months or = but the end 
come ; and once he was alone again, with memory, 

he would seck that end of his own accord. 
ane Dreighton in prison—a convict ! Reggie Dreighton 

She lay awake at night haunted by thos two horrible 
alternatives ; in a ghastly vision she saw him working among 
the wild hills of Dartmoor, chained to a —— ; or she 
| on life rudely eut off, she saw his body lying stiff 
and co'd —— 

Yet she could save him ! 


blotted out ! 
The joy she find i rape elem Se anity. } 
he she wou in life ; tl rity, the 
ilicel realieed | iis Niladlilled 

And every night as she lay aweke thinking she said to the 
hts dancing round her bed in the darkness : 
will speak ; to-morrow I will tell him !” 

. to-morrow came fear and pride and modesty and 
shame tied her tongue and froze her heart. 

And the days passed. 

She returned to the Alhambra and nightly danced, and the 
Human Snake watched her with something of iness in 
his soul once more. To be in the same building as ret 
was like once more being allowed to enter tho Garden of Eden. 

She never saw him ; her thoughts were always with Reggie ; 
what was he doing in her absence? Where would he go? 
Who would sec him ? 

Each night she entered her flat with fear tearing her heart- 
‘strings lest he had gone, lest his hiding-placo had been 
discovercd. 

One night Monsieur Twirltorum ventured to knock at ber 
dressing-room door at the Alham 

“Why, Twirly,” she cried. “What has happened to you 
these days ?” 

“Tyo been wriggling through life as usual,” he said, 
* wriggling a living out of my deformity.” 

* Poor old Twirly !” 
~ And you,” ho said, after a long silence—" Did you find 

im ? 

She noddcd. 

“ Yes ; I found him.” 

“ But you are not happy ” 

“ Because I have found him ; because. I love him ; becauso 


he will leave me. And then——" 

She shuddered. 

“ And then——” 

“ Margaret do Févre onco danced through life to the tuno 
she mado men’s hearts play ; in futuro she will danco to the 
tune Old Nick ple ” 

“ the’ ible ha, re 

“ The impossi ns, 

“It does happen preset beautiful wey m 

“I wonder——. = ge know, Twirly, I don’t think I was 
meant to be a good wifo or a mother, or even a 
woman ; I've tried twice and fai just because Fate ordained 


it. Onco when I was marricd to a man I hardly know, when 
I was seventeen, I ran away from him and took our child, but 
that was stolen from me, loved her so, Twirly. Since 
then I’ve been at war with men, and I forgot what it was to be 
@ woman, until I met the — 

“ Ho has given mo all the old feclings of loverhood, wifehood, 
mother’ ; with him I could bo good, without him——” 

“ You have never been Fite | clse but good, dear ag 
said the Human Snako sadly. “ Not outwardly perhaps, but 
inwi 3 and it’s the inward noss that is 60 raro ; half 
the world is blo—with its clothes on." He wriggicd 
closer to Margaret and took her hand. “I wish I could cep 
you, but even that is denied me. But I can sympathiso, for 
en ial 

“ Yes—I loved a beautiful lady, and, a poy , sho nover 
guessed ; if sho had she would have laug or eh and 

t you know in my heart I believe T'could make ber happy, 

‘use I'd have taken her out of the lifo she tired of to a lifo 


sho desired ; and I’d have only seen her when she and 
never have plagued her with my love. All I desired was to be 
her servant and to see her with othezs.'* 

“ And you nover told her 

“ No, I never told her.”® 

“Why not?” 


_ Ho wriggled towards the door, a peculiar smile on his thin 


lips. 

Mm I'm not sure why, beautiful lady ; perhaps because I am 
£0 weary of being laughed at.” ‘ - 

That night Reggio broached the subject Margaret hed 
dreaded. ; 


ifes Great Handicap. 


os # By ARTHUR APPLIN. #6 # @ 


“T cannot stay much longer with you,” he said, when thoy 
had finished supper, and sho was trying to amuse hiin with a 
sketch of poor Monsieur Twirltorum. “ Indecd, I don’t know 
how I have dared to stay so long.” 

She threw her head back with a half-nervous, half-defiant 
quvare, shaking loose the coils of wonderful black hair ; as she 

id so she caught sight of herself in the mirror. 

A little laugh cseaped her, and her heart cried bitterly. 

* What is tho use of your beauty ; what of your red hips and 
Sex jeeps iam grat pale cheeks ; what of it all? Men have 

nelt at your feet, poets sung, and painters raved of the poerless 
a de Févre, but can your beauty command love, the 
love of just this bay ba oad 

She shook her and turned away. She felt Reggie’s 
eyes were fixed on her, and when he spoke again she started 
and her face crimson. 

It was as if he had read her thoughts. 

“ You are very beautiful,” he said almost sadly. “J wonder 
cf te never married ; have you never loved ?” 

“T'was married when I was seventeen to an Austrian noble. 
I hated him, he was cruel. I ran away—I think he is dead 
now.” 

** Are you happy, Margaret ?”” he asked fs 

She looked at for an instant and ak “ 

“ Yes, when you are 2 

He was silent a long time, watching her eloscly. 

“Why did you look for me that terrible night ; and 
why, when you found me, did you save me? And 
i again, why did you seek me out in Monte Carlo, and save 
me 


She did not reply ;she dared rot. But she was trembling, 
and her face was still the colour of the roses that were fastened 


in her gown. 

“I don't understand,” he continued, rising and walking to 
her side. ‘I’ve been 50 selfish, so thoughtless all theso 
months. I’ve, oh, Margaret, l've tried to die, I’ve longed for 
death,” he cried, his voico and manner changing suddenly. 
“ What's the good of it all, what’s the uso of fighting against 
the inevitable * Let me go, forget me.” 

“Tcan’t let you go, I can’t forget you.” 

Ho laid his hand in hers and he knelt by her side. 

“Why won’t pe let me go, why can’t you forget mo? Tell 
mc, you must tell me, Margaret.” 

“IT cannot tell you,” sho said, fighting her desires. 
“T must not tell you. All I ask, all I beg, is that you do not go, 
that you guard your life and your bealth. For who knows 
what the future may hold ?” : 

“Hush, dear friend, doar comrade,” he said gently. “‘ There 
can be no future for me.” 

“There might be,” she whispered, but he did not hear. 

“ But tell me before I go why you havo done so much fot 
me 2 ; Why you have n sister, friend, mother—all to 
me > 


She shook her head and would not look at him. 


“ Please tell me,” he begged, o pcrgr ap leet! 
striking his blindnoss. At first the idea that cared 
for him, loved him, scemcd ludicrous ; she, of all women, sho 


with tho workl of men at her fect! And yet the question 
remained unanswered—why had she saved him, not once or 
oe but time after time ; why had she given up all for his 
sake ? 

There could be but one answer. 

And if love was her answer, what was his ? 

His life was not his own, it was hers—hers until Fate 


ac pe Mai he whispered utting his 

“Tell me, Margaret,” he whispe putting his arm 

around her shoulders. ‘‘ Don’t be afraid, I ask you to tell me ; 
Remember who— 


es ee Ost en 
what I am!” 


“If I tell you,” sho moaned, “ you will hate me, you will 
—_ = u will go away.” Her voico became 
choked with sobs. “I cannot lose yom you aro my ay 
friond, you are all I havo left in life that is good and help(ul. 
Don’t go, don’t leave me.” 

“ Perhaps if you tell me I will not go.” 

And as he spoke oa vision a in a mist of tears; a 
vision of a tall, fair girl with brown hair and clear, bluc cyes ; 
and the scent of an autumn morning and sweet violcts floated 
across the room. 

Resolutely he shut the vision out. 

“It can never be now ; she has youth and imnoconce, I am 
stained with guilty blood, tho blood of hor father! She will 
learn to forget, a ie em my duty lies,” ho looked at the 
Nee ee ee only rang herbed 

tell you,” whispered ing her hea 
end looking st him pa eycs brimming with pape and love, 
* ise mo you will not go—at once ; you wil) stay a littlo 
while, end you will forgive mo ?"* 

“T shall never go away if you ask me to stay, remeqbering 
that I am o criminal, a murderer! Have you fi ton that, 
pot pad ? Have you forgotten that I killed the father of tho 
girl I love, I still lovo ?"* 

“TI have forgotten everything,” sho criod, “everything ! 
Lonly know that—I love you !” 

as Bnough to live in a far land, the wifo of ea man 
who at nF moment might be arrested and condemned and 


stared at Reggio as if she did not realiso the 
meanest ee yore Then a great wave of joy swept over 


® You are not angry—you will not go away?” eke cricd 
— Yon amen you wank rab torte became your 
* Yes, remembering what I am !"? 

With a low, glad cry sho bowed her face on his breast. 


A Splendid new serial, by Fred. M. White, starts im thie paper shortly. 
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THIARTY-NINTH CHAPTER. are married and live freely in « new world, you shall be free have « sell far you of the, box ofive 40 you 
One Summer's Day. : “ Now we are 1” she gave « merry laugh. “ Our Hep her he 
Wax Margaret awoke the next day she awoke feeling she engagement will be quite a short one, eh! we must make he 


Long bef Felise lared dist rb her she ng from hor shall punt me up lonely, bec 
ma ues dndow curtains Gad’ grested’ the flowers grow, and we 


: “Iam duty in garet !°3 
the most of it. 1 am going to take a cee They dined q “eh the fat and then drove to ty 
on the banks and be quite “ It’s only half-past — Margaret, “ond ny 


h. ' . yr turn doesn’t take ys but I want lots o: 
wo mger gry dh for The Jong, straight rood locke] Te'flondid the said. merrily, though © wistful look. crept tne fo drem tonight ¥ want to fok particulary nia: 


down its wooden pavements ; the scattered into his eyes. “ Why, Margaret, you re quite a—e chili.” I waht you to havea 


trees, optimistic in the belief they would one day produce “T am today ; yesterday I was an old, old woman‘ See . mi fal quite exedely” Hog said, and Margaret Sushe2 vic 


branches thick set with mn leaves, the smudgy sparrows what you have done for me and never dare say again that I pleasure. 
twittering noisily from Lot and easement, all greeted her have done anything for you y Saved your life, indeed,” 
2 ly; 


oe 4 all were beautiful. es — ~ ; = : 

sun peeped over the houses e, peeped into her ve saved my soul. ee s 

room, and bravely kissed her rosary cempeeli aloud “Now run dress while Félise packs the lunch and I “Yes, wonderful ; for to-day I have tasted true happis.es, 
“Come out, come out and greet Summer ; cold, weeping re for *the brougham—it will be wisest to drive to today I have been crowned with the flowers whic! Live 
Winter is over, fickle Spring has flown, and Summer, witheyes the station in a m. Oh, , let us leave England jucks by the waters of the Everlasting River. Whatevcr the 
of blue and heart afire with passionate love, is here! Come  s00n, very soon, and married q ._ I shall never feel . nothing can take away to-day from mc.’! 

out, come out !” you are safe until you are far away from this horrible tts. * You don’t fear the future, do you 2" 

Summer's heart afire with passionate love ! “1 will be ready to leave London, ready to marry you, — “No, but I feel a little afraid tonighs perhaps it’s over 

“Tm not . surely I’m not * ghe cried. whenever wish,” he oo, N indulgence in you,” she gave a nervous ag cad thes ro ghana 
“ T have saved him and I have won him, and he is going totake “1 thi sce gee eee I will tell you to-night, tagged with 8 jark of stage door. s 
me away, far away, and make me his wife. And together we when I return from the theatre; they must let me of ins =“ ‘ake care of yourself, Reg! And would you care ts ¢5 
are goi to find a home and furnish it with love and—" week. And now, the river, the flowers, the sunshine, and round and see my dressing-room when my danco is uve: :" 

She ran to the bedroom door ani shouted for Félise. love !” : : she asked ; 

My bath at once! And call Mr. Dreighton—tell him, oh, They took the train from Paddington to Great Marlow, “ Of course I 5 m 
tell him, the sun is shining and that he must dress quickly and there the punt Margaret had for was awaiting She left him with a smile, and he walked round to the f:e4 
and come out; tell him we're going to spend » day in the them. She threw the cushions she had ht in the stern, of the theatre. ; 
country—on the river! Hurry, F hurry!” and lay among them whilst punted up the slow The doors were not open, so he strolled round the Sy sure, 

Féliso hurried, but evinced’ no surprise ; there were few stream, between banks of bu ps and daisies, Past down Cross Road, past the Redbrick Theatre, vicrs 
scerets hidden from her, sharp eves and ears ; romance was Bisham Abbey, pest noisy Templeton weir, and through the ah was gathered, 
to her the very testth ot life, without it she would have pined lock to the great silent backwaters of Hurley, where the huge A first night, suppose,” he said, and he lookel at (i 
away in the end butter atmesphere of Eaghed: ; trees and wooded hill cast long shadows across the water and flaming poster. 

But when Margaret was and never had Félise the sound of the distant weirs chorused with the faint rustling “To-night, at 8.30, will be presented for the first tims a 
Tound her so difficult to , 09 particular as to what she of the leaves. . _  @omedy in Four Acts, by Ernest Edward Smith, e:icci- 
wore and how she —but when at last her toilet was The air was full of ecents and sounds of an English summer ; THE PLAYHOUSE OF THE GODS 
poe 2 Sa srg Slowest fd of meet rie! “ached Seely hole’ with Ro ot eaece Miss May Marton 

shy, al Reggie ! rom & a . ora a . 

Bet hee held out his arms and kireed her gen ne eee * colony of small fish and cutting short ¢ npoiieng Mr. George Andereon. 


“ You know that, don’t b as that glistened of water from the drippin . A girl jumped out, and the big crowd moved like @ +: 
mat down, opposite each other, but as soon as Margaret and at the fair scene around her. wring pole and murmured : 
had out the coffee she brought her chair and placed it - “ Let us stop a little while,” she said, “ under those bushes “That's one of them—that’s her /"* 
his. that srorkang Te water ; come and sit beside me and watch glanced up, caught a fleeting glimpse of the rer: 
Mot rear ny wot te ta Mg Be TE ae a een “hat rnp MC 
eo ‘far-away,’ 80 a t t now ran was n y ! 
oan gd right to sit an to you, haven’t I? To sit quite, from view, ont then he lay on the ct beside b i For an instant Bees eibound, Then he dusted dura 
quite close, and to behave quite, quite foolishly ! ” and she lit a cigarette for him but would not smoke ig = eon 
“Yes,” he said, “of courso you have!” But his voice herself. “Excuse me, sir, who do you want? This is the s1y 
lacked the joyful ring of hers ; love did not sing in his voice, “Pm not De Févte, the dancer, to-day,” she smiled, “I’m door!” 
onl and regret ! Mar aks ; : The burly door-keoger barred the way. 
ube again he reminded her of the risks she ran by marrying - Galatza—what a pretty name; is that your “That lady—who just gone in," he pantel. ~ di: 


E 
i 
: 
I 


im, the difficulties and dangers she would encounter ; the lady——’ 
sacrifices she would have to make. “I¢ was, before I married,” she sighed. “My mother “That's Miss Marton ; do you, want to send 
seems ’ 


. “To me it as if you were givi up everything you was English, father Hungarian ; it was he who made me Dg, go wens fa sue Nae, ee be. 
have earned in life for -For pe we are married nf a rich Austrian, Count ee. Don’t remind “No—no ; I made # mistake,” he said huskily. ree 27:5 
you lose all—your liberty, your freedom, your friends, me ot the though, Reg ; don’t let me k of anything--- himself with an effort.., “ I thought it . 
your work !” : not even future. The ¢ is enough, the moment is He retraced his into Charing Cross Road, ne!ng 0 

“1 .” ghe answered, with a strange, beautiful smile; © th, beautiful and he walked, and heoviy. 
“1 know that I lose all—all I used to possess, all I used to = n you said that you were Hungarian and had married The brilliant lights of the bra glared at Wit ae: 


be! That’s just what I want to lose. [ want, boy, to lose an Austrian jt reminded me of something, or someone ; I Khe: sitoet 2 Seed pines sles Meceeeniye 
wa beside hi 


——" 


t below Temple Lock i — 
“Yes, but what can [ earn? I wonder how much I owe fi -me-nots and le ten minutes gett clump of 


Fith bare arms at the head of the passage to the stage door. 


she “T wonder if realise what a wonderful day thi Ms 
i we only Knew, we shoull find for me,” she whispered as they neared hae 


May Marton! The Christian name made his he: ':- 
be with egret ye gazing alternately under _ faster ; with asigh he passed on as a cab dashed up and -t1y, 


a ereags? 


myself in you!” can’t remember what. And I want to remember, I ought to 
‘He sighed and looked away -looked into the face of a remember.” “ May— Marton,” he repeated over and over azrn 
departing dream. ‘a * Don’t try now.” ese himeelf’ “ May—in London, an actress. The fit nici’ 
* So never again speak of what I lose or what risks I run by “Tell me, Margaret, when did husband die?" her first night !”” He looked at the playbills, but the red es 
becoming wife,” she continued. “If ever you mention “ About eighteen months ago, I think. I read an account white letters danced like little demons before his eve. 
the subject again I shall believe that you repent your bargain of his death in an Austrian . If I had not met you, Reg, “May, alone in London,” he repeated. Working - 
end want to get rid of me!” ra when m ¢ in was finished I was going striving ; striving to forget me—in finding sucerss.! 
“ J shall never want to get rid of you,” he answered tenderly. back to on the chance of finding—Maria.” He and against the crowd. 
* You are all that is left me in life, the only human being I “ Your daughter ?” : . “Now, then,” @ policeman. “keep your pov i 
can cling to.” - ae She nodded. ; you're in ; move on there, please !"* 
“ But have memory !”” she said wistfully. _“ Let us go, directly we are—married.” He further into the crowd that wended its se:ye:- 
234 hg we: necgg fe You mustn't grudge me memory. ,, mse the last word with an effort and Margaret noticed like way the gallery door down along the pavemen, atl 
nor be jealous ; ; i : ; 
“ru not to, Reg 1” She shook her head. Waited to see May Cory, the actress ! 
“ And is one thing I must do, or rather, you must do . __“ It would be no I should never find her, and if I : 
for ee elere we leave Hagiand and’ commence our new life did? Would she remember me, or if she remem w (Another splendid instalment next week) 
oe ee Te as vlegerel s ty - oe lee ee memory? I well know the lesson that —_—_—_>e————— 
¢ usband |” wi proudly under breath. woukl teach a “ : joey 
“ T-should like to see my father once and Violet, so _ Reggie listened in silence to the song the weir sang, splashing. - q De you chia’, yomee ord Best Pee a File 
much.” His voice shook a “But TF euppose Ieannot— hissing, la , and to the soft lapping of the river water". wes ee aemrea thy totet, bait 
it would be unwise ; poor oki dad—i am his only son, Margaret ; against the Pee tides ; it reminded him of another song, a —aw—t so, sir, murmu: A Orel, Is 
think of the shame and sorrow I have brought him !” song he learnt not 20 long ago, @ song of the sea—at fully. “She says she wants only me. 
NOT moe een or Violet. Ma: eed: Hinaquey 1 wish I could 
“No, I m see again, not even Violet—or ! = . i remember,” he “ been ki Wy aniuials 
Never Tat want you te tabs or got o lntter dalivered repeated ; ‘ but perhaps I only dreamt!” He pulled himselt tae boy kind to the dum 
into my father’s own hands, —— 1 want to tell him together and turned to Margaret. ‘Yes ndma. I let your canary out of the «2% 
what Tam going to do, amd to ask him to have the annual “I’m selfish, and I’m dull,” he eried.. 1 I won't be any and oe eat cu Seer of iets? 
_ allowance I entitled to when I was twenty-one paid more ; how can any being be solfish and dull on such a day ° —s my cat caugh a: ARE : 
to bankers in name.” Let us punt up r one of tho weirs and the breeze ; —_ sie a 
shook her head. ; shall blew the sprey into our faces and make us wet, and we'll _ He: “The trouble with too many people i" (" 
“You must not do that, Reg ; I cannot take your money, doall the things we were told not todo when we werechildren.”” world is that they never stop to think.” 
1 don’t want it; we can for our ving. You don’t All too swiftly the day | nang for ag ey All too She: “Yes; but I notice that the most strccesefid 
know what a lot of money 1 can earn, especially in America ee the stream bore them ‘down to Great Marlow; people are the ones that dont have to stop to think. 


ting them for 

you , how much I have cost you? No, dear, unless ret and fastening them in her dress with his o want this to purchas¢ 
Tcan help our home, whatever or wherever that home < . a ™ a . eee 
be, I cannot marry you.” ‘And ere they knew it the train had whirled them beck to THE 

* Are absolutely serious ? " Paddington, back to bread-and-butter London, to wooden 

« Absolutely.” sodas pavements, wooden hearts, and wooden manners ! 

“Then I will do as you wish. “Do think tho shoes were quite dry,” i 

“ And I also want to write a letter to May Cory to tell her = w as the bowled them home. ‘“‘ What will 


hi 
what I am going to do. Perhaps it is unnecessary, yet I ne It is undoubtedly London's 


think ic io may duty but it wi er Macy “ A A replied, looking 
revulsion ng swept over ret; a wave meditatively. “If ¢ *t I shall know it ji 
jealouny. | She had won Reggie Dreighton, but not his love— I dance; fancy ocualeny doer, kewes night when | Best, Brightest, and Newsies! 
would never be hers. me dance, 1” ‘ 
For an instant the summer sun was hidden by a cloud. He started, and his conscience i 1¢- 
But it and she rose with a smile. " had thought of her, how little he he pene oy . MORNING Ly PAPER. 


“You do whatever you wish, and whatever ge think “TI am the only man in London who ’t, then,” he 


ri .” she said. “ And now we're have a “ I toni ty 

He eee 4 you mind having a holiday viites Poor boy, Bas you?” come to-night ? 

you've been tied to my apron-strings 80 long, shut up in this « Not I'd like better.” 

‘ttle flat ! But soon we shall go away, and then, when we “ Then I'll send‘a wire to Mr. Pocklington, asking him to 


Eari Poulett is perhaps better Known as Viscount Hinton, the Peer Organ-grinder. He is now a member of “ Pearson's Weekly 


Any Newsagent in any part of the count!y wil 
be only too glad to receive your orde:. 
a aad 


* stafl. 
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Banishes 

he Agonies of Indigestion 
by Toning up 

Stomach, Liver, & Kidneys. 


Guy’s Tonic improves Appetite, aids Digestion, favours 
sim on and creates Strength from Food. It pre- 
ents Flatulence, Heartburn, Nausea, Colic, Spasms, 
yeadache, and all other disagreeable symptoms, and 
sakes eating a pleasure. It enables you to cure your 
ndigestion without resorting to a semi - starvation 
et. 

We are firmly convinced that Guy’s Tonic is the best 
trengthener, cleanser, and stimulant of the Digestive Organs that has 
syer been sold in bottles or bulk. Thousands who have used it and 
benefited thereby share this conviction, and we desire to add you to the 
umber. Sufferers from Indigestion do not have to use Guy’s Tonic 
ong before realising the remarkable remedial powers it possesses. 
ake the case of Mr. A. Carey, jun 160 Seven Sisters Road, London, 

., Who writes: ‘I should like to add a word of testimony to the 
alue of Guy’s Tonic. I have for a good many years been more or less 
ubject_ to Indgiestion, but during the first half of last. year I suffered 
cutely from it, Two Doctors did me no good, and having had Guy’s 
Nonic brought strongly under my notice, I tried it, with the best 
ossible results. I persisted in the use of it for two.or three weeks, 
nd felt relief from the first. I think I can safely say my Indigestion 
as permanently disappeared, for I have had no trace ob it for some 
nunths now.” 

Now, if you are a brain-worker, a town-dweller, or an indoor liver, 
he probabilities are that you are afflicted with some form of Indig: stion. 
fou may call it Heartburn, Flatulence, Colic, Spasms, Nausea, Loss of 
Appetite, or Headache, but it is a form of Indigestion all the same, and 
an, therefore, be dispelled by Guy’s Tonic. A semi-starvation diet 
nay also dispel it, bub-you better try a bottle of Guy’s Tonic first, 
s although it may not be quite so inexpensive as starvation, it affords 
far pleasanter means of relief. Furthermore, semi-starvation means } 
eater weakness, whilst Guy’s Tonic spells greater Strength. | 
Take a tablespoonful of this purely Vegetable Preparation after 
ach meal, and we eee Ie that you will digest that meal without 
he least agony. You will digest it so easily that you will not know 
ou are digesting it. Take a tablespoonful abter breakfast, after lunch, 
d after dinner, and your Digestive and Assimilative powers will 
ome so perfect that you will lose that emaciated, half - starved 
ppearance ; a little muscular or mental exertion will no longer knock 
ou up; a small worry will no-.longer engender Nervous Prostration ; 
nd a slice of poek on a piece of lobster will no longer cause you several 
ours’ physi torture, 

So take Guy’s Tonic, and do not be afraid to satisfy the keen Appetite 
will give you by eating what you like, and as much as you like. 

It is safe, , anid easy to take, 

A Six Ounce Bottle of Guy's Tonie—price 13}d.—is 
old by all Chemists and Stores. You are urged to — 
ve it a trial—it never fails to cure the worst forms (Oudon, W-c. 
Indigestion. ; : (@ttiee Hours, © to 6.) 


A TELUING INNOVATION! 


KODOID PLATES 


ORTHOCROMATIC WNON-HALATION. 


(FLAT FKIxL.MB). 


ALL PLATE PHOTOGRAPHERS SHOULD TRY THEM. 


Fiat. Unbreakable. Reduce halation toaminimam: 
im, Tat Gacie han iecenqunbe ceed, aed wih equal ease 
and convenience. 


DELICIOUS, WHOLESOME AND REFRESHING. 
The Purest and Best. 


HAVE YOU 
EVER REALISED 


what weighing paper with Tea means ? 
NO? 


Well, exactly 8 Teaspoonfuls of Tea to 
every pound. 


TOWER TEA 


is, and always has been, full weight 
without paper. 

It is therefore More Economical, Better 
Value, and at all times Good, Pure, and 


A DAILY TREAT. 


INS SB If this paper ts mentioned 9, sample will be sent free, op 


ee] TOWER TEA LTD. 71 Enstohoap, Londen, £0. 


PAINS IN YOUR | 


By Royal bis Majesty 
Wiarrant to y «The King, 


user Cocoa 


A most economical and 
delicious cocoa. A trial will 
demonstrate its goodness and 
its economy. 


Write for Free Elect Coupons and Collecting 
Cards to ‘‘Blect Coupesis,’’ Rowntree, York. 


OTHER CUT FILMS. 
OBTAINABLE OF ANY DEALER, OR OF 
KODAK Ltd., 41-43 Clerkenwell Road, LONDON, E.C. 
Wholesale and Retail Branchea—g6 Bold Street, Liverpool, & 72-74 Buchanan Street, Glasgow. 


ReteS Beanches—, Read, S.W.; Go Chearside, E.C.; 118 Oxford Street, W.; 
. i Prt) ‘Street, W.; & 40 Strand, London, we. 
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IZOX, the sure pain cure. \ 


The cd Mustration shows the nerves moot susceptible to 
ste Nouralgia which are iquichly soothed by Zox, 


ee eee, ae’ ce. 
be to know of fh simple 
. The offer to cont tee ree 
Powders to any reader of “ Pearson's ay, who will 

addressed 


yg eee peas || BS 3 Dainty cakes of pure 9 
Sperber. Seen Fe Pee pone ey i 
00. 


Va 
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Cte soe 
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@T ome Cauirn’s, r5" 
{ Seld at your Confectioner’ 
REMEMBER MATS. | tn ta, 24, and 34, Tabies, & 


bars Success 2/6 Box ba Agents: ELLIs & C0. 9062: Tne 
BLACK BEE BEETLES. ~~ ‘ AY’ : , bg 7 Ror er ES tS St., Ch: sytee EL 
ks 
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‘ON OUR CLOTHES 


Mo mere.” the one profit, and that @ mdei: 
fone, So adattenven ne ontictlon atc charge ud 
t i mes, That is tho 


i 


ry yen 

SPRING & SUM! 
SUITINGS. 

stn ED 


in all newest 


quits. (Black e 
gonals, Vi- 


cunas, and Serges» 


ad 


it atl tcterazted, Gon’s fall to write forthe, , 
Se 


Ape +k 
/ 


42028 | Boe 


i] b ‘me 
ky tare, : Coequalled as 8 co 


> Dination cf Chex.aet 
SS) 
UNS 


penny : 
WHEW YORK INSTITUTE OF 
Dept. SE 9%, Rochester, N.Y., U.S.A. 


OLD BUSHMILLS’ 


THREE STAR 


The Perfection of : 
SO. (ue 1, CAMDEN ST., NORTE SEISLE 


Is streagly recommended by the Medical Profession. pend 9 
Free sample on application to your Grocer or Wine Merchant. Ny 
ri 


THE “OLD BUSHMILLS” DISTILLERY Co. Lid. 
London Offices: 2) MARK LANE, E.C. 


—_- “OR et tet Zacks 
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the 
thorough 
thinly over with 


: The finest 
Good Paste for Papering. paste for oll 
purposes is made as follows: Toa al of flour 
add half of, water and. mix quite 

alum (some a 


mooth ; a 
pinch of resin) and boil for a few minutes, stirrin 
addition 


constantly. of a little bro 


wh 8s Yr an 
afew ‘of corrosive i 


will, it is said by | 
eens Oe ree (Reply to |. 


Stains on Knives <n be erased by taking 
tato, dip it into brick 
dust and scour the blades with : ‘ 


When Exhausted, (5h, jtte very hot milks 


i] 
and is more nutritious than beef tea. 


To Improve Tiles, } know of nothing better 
with and fine sand. Just wet the sand with 
and then wash in warm water. (Reply to 


KHEYS.) ; 
Curry Toast, Pet, thera oto, tad 
ful eurry-) f) vinegar, 
wa amaet Sed ts wales nicl Heat and 
spread on hot toast. 
To Keep Kid Gloves from Spotting 
o 


when Put Away Grobe "and' toe vhck parcel 
pen me ape Ps legged 
of mourning. hanks to Frimizy Green.) 

Bacon Rolly-Poly makes ® good dish | for 


meat 
isecarce. Make a light suet crust and roll it out toa 
quarter of an inch 
streaky 


k. On this slices of nice 
raw bacon; season a little 


onion, and salt. Roll a jam rolly- 
ond ball for three bouts. Save wih guy. vol 
To Make a Varnish for Furniture, Tk 
pint of spirits of wine, add two ounces of gum- 
sandarach, one ounce of shellac, half an ounce of mastic, 
half an ounce of gum-benjamin, and one ounce of 


Venice tarpen' ingredients in a warm 
place till quite mixed and dissolved, then strain off fo: 
use. (Reply to W1Lcock.) 


h have late! 
Egg and Tomato ‘aioyed was probably pre. 


an br gate hy some ripe tomatoes in a very 
ttle butter, pulp them through a coaree sieve; beat u 
three or four eggs (according to the size of your dish, 


add to the tomato, and then scramble as you would eggs 
alone. Season with pepper und salt, and cerve on buttered 
toast. (Reply to Victoria Sr.) 
es, For this some cold bak 

Bean Rarebit. Void haricot beans wilt be 
needed. Melt one ounce of butter, season with cayenne, 
salt, and a little mustard, add a teacupful of cold beans, 
and nearly a teaspoonful of some store sauce, (Worcester 
or tomato for choice.) When all is heated add a good 
balf cupfal of milk and two ounces of mild soft 9 
cat into small pieces, Stir all over the fire till the 
cheese is melted. 


Beat up an with a 
3 ant poarthe 


Spring Rhubarb Preserve 4, tollows: 


Wipe, , and cut into inch len, some nice 

ere hee to every 0. yer! it a pound of loat 

sugar, with half teuspoontal of grated lomon- 

the same of inger. mpty the whole into a dish 

basin, e 

expiration of which time the uice may be strained off 

and boiled up for about ha > The is 

then put in and cooked gently till fairly tender. Stir 

with the ¢t end of a wooden spoon so as not to 

mash the apr b. igen the — peri 

jars, cover syrup. ver while s' 

sgt brushed over with beaten white of egg, 


with paper, 
and it firmly on to the sides of the jare. (Reply to 
M. W. Yeovil.) 


Minced Veal ve excellent sa ea 
of butter in a 


and cayenne pepper. Add { a pint of veal 
toe, oF She oasne quantity ter. i 
clear fire 


_ abt 


: 
| DOES MARRIAGE IMPROVE THE TEMPER ? 


A Few Arguments to Prove that it Does 


Tar matrimony exercises a very’ distinct influence 
on the temper of men and women there can be no 
doubt, but whether the influence is for good or cvil is 
another matter; still, taking one thing with another, 
it almost seems as if marriage ought to havo a 
effect, for it carries with it so many benefits that the 
individual must—or at any rate improved. 
. For one thing, marriage has a soothing effect ; there 
is a something about matrimony whith cannot be 
explained, but which brings o feeling of peace and 
contentment in most cases, although not in all. There 
are exceptions to every rule. 

Taking the woman’s point of view for a moment, 
we can easily see how her temper may be improved by 
matrimony. When she marries she has, we may 
assume, attained the ambition of her life; she has got 
a husband and a home of her own; she looks forw 
to a happy life; in fact, the future is as bright as 
future well could look. 


This is bound to tell. Perhaps before marriage she 
was inclined to peevishness; she might even have had 
grave doubts about ever being a wife; sho might have 
a discontented family circle to deal with, and so on. 

things are all brushed away when she marrics. 
She enters a condition which enables her to see a 
roseate hue on the most ordinary things of life, and 
where happiness prevails, or ought to prevail. 

Tf this does not improve her temper, even supposing 
it to have been good enough before, ae can. 

Then take the man’s point of view. He is, after 
marriage, well attended to; he has love waiting on 
him at all times; his mippers are by the fire, nice and 
cosy, when he comes home tired of an evening; a 
change of clothes awaits him if he comes home soaked, 
and his many other little wants are looked after. 

Now, a man living with his mother and sisters may 
be well enough attended to, yet there is always a 
certain lack of interest ; but it does not do for a wife 
to be uninterested where her husband’s welfare is 
concerned; her happiness, her future—everything 
depends on his health Being well looked after. 

All this tends to soften his temper, which benefits 
his health, and his temper benefits again. 

Moreover, there is a pleasant, comfortable feeling 
engendered by the knowledge that possess a home 
of your own. You look sioand—thae is your piano, 
your sideboard, your this, that, or the other thing; 
and there comes 3 nice glow of pleasure. You = 
light your pipe héte, just as you please--no one wi 
complain. 

Before marriage you had to smoke in a stuffy 
little parlour, or else Eo out of doors to enjoy your 
after-dinner‘pipe. What a difference, to sure! 
Well, very naturally this gives you satisfaction, and 
your temper is sweetened. 

Perhaps before marriage a man or woman is very 
impatient ; everything must be rushed through with, 
anything to get done. But if you are very impatient 
the temper suffers, it makes a man or woman very 
short and grumpy. 

After marriage—or at any rate after young ones 
arrive —what a change! How patient the most im- 
patient man or woman becomes! That blessed, though 
much anathematised, condition known as “ teething~” 
doek a vast amount of good in this world. A eat 
baby has been the salvation of many a short-tempered, 
impatient man and woman. The young one simply 
won’t be put down; no amount of coaxing does any 
good. One has to grin and bear it ; but bearing 
with the screaming you receive valuable tuition ; you 
are taught to be patient, and once the lesson is learnt 
it never leaves you. - 

Besides, these soft baby fingers have an extra- 
ordinary effect on the temper of either man or woman. 
The pat of a baby’s hand can drive the darkest scowl 
from the face, and one look from the inidcent eyes 
of a baby can drive the vilest thoughts from the mind. 
Let a husband and wife lose their tempers over an 
little thing—a baby’s crowing will make matters all 
right again. 

f course, it does not follow that marriage always 
improves the — We all know, alas! that such 
is not the case. But when marriage does not improve 
the temper, the parties concerned have made a mis- 
take. ad they been suited to each other their 
tempers would undoubtedly have been improved ; and 
that is the crux of the whole question—if a couple are 
suited to each other, their tempers will improve after 
marriage. 


Gold and Gramophones 


in an extre.nely simple competition, not a picture 
puzzle one. Full particulars will be found in 
SHORT STORIES. Now on sale, 


802 
FINAL FLICKERS. 


4 penknife will be awarded to each person whose letter 
is dealt with on this page, or whose suggestion 
for a title is used. 


ee 
a eee esse 
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As ron will seo by the announcement on the front pago 
of this number. Pohave decide:t to offer my young 
assistant, Mr. PL Doublevon. as a prize to the lady 
reader who most nearly tettils his ideal. The con. 
ditions under which che offer is matte will appear in 
the Whit-un number of 1°10. 


Prvpen crom Now 1.--Toam glad to hear you have 

been able to get PAV. in soinauy parts of the world, 

T bave been in most of the plice. yeu mention, aad 
have found in many of them that the red cover? 
has been thrust under my nose on alighting from 
trains, and a fabulous price demanded for it. Even 
at Rotterdam L owas charged od. for a copy, T 
should like to hear from any travelling readers of 
tho most unexpected meeting they have had abroad 
with P.W., and the highest price they have had to 
pay for it. 


Treastne-corn writes: “Can you not suggest some 
better means of cheching the exit of playgoers be- 
tween the acts than the irritating pass-out ticket ¥ 
I for ono always lose mine, and se do most others. 
Ploase come to the rexcue.’’- — -The pass-out 
check is a nuisance, and also far from a yennine 
safeguard as to the entry and re-entry of playgoers. 
It is quite easy for peuple to transter their cheek 
to a friend, or even to a street loater, It is quite a 
regular thing outside certain London houses for 
visitors to be besieged by pass-out check hunters, 
who doubtless sell the tickets at a reduced rate to 
othera. I think the Japanese system is the best, 
though a trifle smeary. When a Jap playgoer leaves 
tho theatre an official stamp. the theatre trade- 
mark on his hand. Only by extreme carelessness 
can tho person stamped mishay his hand, so, save for 
a smudgy palm, all is beautitully in order between 
the acts of a Japanese play. Managers, please note. 

Wexe-Ho.—Thanks for the articl: in Chinese. Kr 
xea, of course we understand it. It is quite funny 
that is, in parts. At any rate, the office boy read 
meanings into some of the phrases which quite 
doubled him up with merriment. You say you want 
it translated into English, aud know our stale can 
do it. Of course they can all of them. They love 
it. You don’t mind waiting a year or so, do you? 
It is tho kind of article that we like to have by us 
to read and re-read in the pestis er Ma wish 

stpone the disfiguring task of cranslating it as 
Tne ae poets So-Long ! (N.B. This is Chinese 
for Good-bye.) 

A. P. writes: “I notice in PW. that rabbit, infected 
with disease germs were introduced amongst millions 
of other rabbits into Anstralia. Now. is it not 
possible that some of the diseased animals were 
tinned and turned into preserved rabbit, and may 
still be lingering in some of the provision stores ot 
tho country ? ”?’-—— Tt is quite possible, [tis 
also not at all unlikely that the produce of the 
descendants of some cow which once knew another 
cow who came of tubercular parents may be at 
present concentrated in a tin of condensed milk, or 
that certain existing tins of bloater paste may be 
traceable to herrings which had once brushed against 
an oyster laid up with typhoid. But if one started 
speculating as ta the first origin of seme of our 
foada, we might as well take prussic acid at once, 
Yho surest way of getting a disease is to mentalls 
prepare yourself for it. 


Wurer is really the wickedest: city?" asks S.J. 
~. Statisties say London. She has a 
criminal population of something like 40,000, five 
sixths cf which are at large. For its size, however, 
Bucharest has a greater number of criminals per cent. 
New York, Chicago, and San Francisco casily lead in 
the New World, though in the fortucr city there is at 
present in office ao party which is making the 
criminal’s life a far from happy one Scarecly a day 
esses in which something or other ts pot reported of 
wocdub vaid, oe wholesale arrest of swindling gangs. 
the New Yorker thinks that in eight years his city 
villi become quite virtuens,  Batone would like to see 
the party that woubl haetag abene thar resalt in 
Testor, 
Gis week, instead of the eual pookatoes, Fam going 
teoller a billiard table to the reader whe is suceess- 
telin che undermentioned competition, The table 
i- beautifully made, measures Ht. Win, by 2ft. Stin., 
gruel will therefore yo into any reon., constituting 
at ouce a handsome piece of furniture and a means 
of becomingg skiltil at one ar the most fascinating 
and scientific of games. ‘The Cotapet ition is this: 


To construct ao sentence ot net fewer than sis 
words, which by altectug che spacing between 
tho fetters gives an entirely different mean. 


ing. Here is an example whieh, though nota 
rood ene, Will explain what is meant. Senteace : 
SN silent woman vells off in EUs tiny ale house." 
With altered spacing it reads: 7 As € lent W. 0, 
taany ells of fine jist in Yale House’ Attempts 
mast be sent to Bianca Borron, te arcice not later 
than hy first post Treeselav. Ma. VO ta 


ee 


Cart. KE. E. C. axp otnens.—Thanks for pointing out 
clerical slip. Of course, the payment of stuker: 
mentioned should have read © £5 per month,” not 
“65 per week.” You will quite understand that 
the latter expression has become such a byword 
here over the Competition that the hand writes it 
automatically. However, Lam very glad to know 
that IW. is so diligently read by all ranks of 
sailors, and am much obliged by their correction cn 
this point. 

L. M. T. has often wondered why the villains of stories 
alwass sinoke ¢ gurettes and never sinoke pipes, and 
in the course of a conversation with several tricads, 
it was agreed that the villain who smoked) a pipe 
world never be a success, either in a story or on the 
stipe. —--———There is, of course, a certain 
standard up to which every class of character in 
fiction or drama has to live. For example, the 
heroine must have certain virtues and certain looks 
which make her a heroine, and the hero must, in 
turn, have certain qualitications to justify his title 
to the hero, Just in the same way the villain of 
the piece must have his character well seasoned with 
cunning and vice in order that he may be regarded 
as the villain. Amongst these vices is that of 
smoking cigarettes, and he is certainly a bold author 
who departs from the orthodox lines, It  scems 
almost impossible to imagine a villain smoking a 
homely old briar. Yet Mr. Applin, the author of 
© Life’s Great Handicap,” has boldly struck out a 
new line, and you will find that Templeton, the 
cunning rascal whose brain is steeped in villainy, 
thoroughly enjoys his pipe, and yet so cleverly is the 
story written that this does not in any way affect 
your opinion of his capacity for doing wrong. 

Cra Div writes : & Is a versatile person constant in 
his affections and persevering? maintain that a 
jack of all trades is inconsistent and lacking in 
concentration, © Would like your opinion.’’-——— -— -- 
I think the versatile person is handicapped in lite. 
You will often find that the greatest failures are 
Men who are conversant with many subjects and 
enpable at many things. There is less room in life 
for the “all round man’? than for the man skilled 
inoone thing. In cricket the good bowler, bat. or 
wieket Keeper who has specialised at one or the 
other is ter more important than the man who does 
abit of exch fairly well, Then in inatters of study, 
the man who is fluent with nearly every branch is 
rarely very good at any one. The writer who can 
turn out a poem, play. story or article fairly well 
will probably never turn out any one of them 
exceedingly well. As to a aiman's: affections, cer- 
tainly a fellow whose mind is roaming all over the 
world from China to Peru, and who is interested in 
everything under the sky, is not at all the sort. of 
man likely to be wholly devoted to one woman. He 
will probably care for her just as much and no more 
than he cares for everything and everybody else. 
Beware of versatility. It is a quality that leads 
nowhere, because it secks tu lead everywhere, 

Reapers of PAW. living at Oldham are to have an 
opportunity of seeing Shadowed Lives, better known 
to them as © Fettered Lives,” the great 1.W. story. 
Performances of the piece are to take place at the 
Kmpire Theatre, Oldham, for a week, commencing 
Monday, May Mth. 

Louave bad a verve good suggestion from X. Z.. who 
proposes that Earl Poulett should spend a day with 
his famous organ in the interests of the Fresa Ae 
Beso, Pt have decided to accept this suggestion, and 
NX. Z. will hear from me as to his reward. By the time 
these words iy pear iu print, we shall know how the 
arl’s charita I enterprise has fared. Lam sare all 
readers who will have seen) Earl Poulett) in the 
emirse of his wanderings will have remembered the 
object of his charity. and subscribed something 
towards it, 

J.C. Weoamakes one of the cleverest) suggestions T 
have heard of for a long time in connection with 
the Presi Ate Fesxp. Here is his letter: + Some 
while ago Poread in 2. an article by Clement 
Seott bearing on the FOE, entitled oA Day in 
Paradise.” Something in the article appealed vw 
te and £ determined co help. 1 applied for for 
end received two; one Eoused personally to obtain 
donations, and the other 1 have been sending to my 
friends with a letter explaining the objects and 
asking for assistance. The surprising point about this 
sestemr oat deast. to ome is the difference in the 
result, focan get twice as much by writing to a 
inan and giving him time to reflect: chan FP can ov 
cackling him personally. How is this’ 9 Every 
week there is some paragraph in your last page 
anent the PALF. ; these Fcut out and send with me 
fetters, and my object in writing is to suggest that 
the other collectors do the same: thes would, ( have 
noe doubt. find them of matecial assistance. Will 
you point this out to thems" : Now, thi- 
is a good and useful suggestion, There are thou- 
sands upon thousands of good, kind-hearted people 
who wre not in a position to serd a subscription 
thenaselves, and who are too modest te personally 
ask cuy of their friends for money. Yet they would 
hot mind writing a note to their fricnds in) the 
same way as J.C. We has done. It perhaps aeans 
just a trifle more trouble, You have to screw vour- 
scl up to the point of getting out the notepaper 
wel dipping the pen inte che ink, but it is worth ie. 


THAT'S FROM P.W.F* 


WEEK ENDL 
May 14, loos, 


. —— — - : 
isn’t it? Do pleaso sce what you can do jy, 


matter. Remember that every hinepern .- ‘ 
together qucaus joy in the heart of one litt}. 
child. 7 


Reapers of PIV. are responding gencrously + 
week to week appeals, but 1 am hoping for 
things yet, and shall not really be satistied +): 
cient has been subscribed to give every lis. 
child in the towns in which the FLAP. ops, 
day’s holiday in the pure, sweet air of (hi 
Below will bo found a list of the subscript. 
have reached me during the week. 

Amount previously acknowledged, £51; «6, 


Anon, £8 2s., C. H. Prenter, £1; Miss Jean 
£33 12s.; Brazil, 10s. 6d.; R. C. Burr, £1 1s: Me. 
F. Pears Ltd, £8 28.; Iu Memory of Tillumuddleuy.. + . 
Miss Woodgate Joncs, £5; Shamrock, 6d.; Fi... ;. 
£1 Is.; Fred Lowe, 58.; M., 9d.; F.C. 8.. 61. U- 
Robinson, 2s. 3d.; Dudley and Dorothy Clarke, 1... ‘ 
Make a Child Happy, 9d.; Versator, 98.60.;G. Wi. \.” 
Anon., £2; J. E. Chapman, £1 1s.; Alex. Pembrok. » ; 
by Three Children in Lent, 128. 6d.; Cadbury Bros | 
C. A. Butcher, 2s. 6d.; Mrs. M. Marten, 18.; Jan... é 
Rigg’s Eighth Birthday, £2 2s.; F. J. H.. £1: }1.¢. 4 
Anon., £10; Concordia Club at Messrs Whitey. 1), 0° 
Mr H. Frost, £10 10s.; Mrs. Page, £2: Geo. 1) 13. 


£1 1s.; C. K., 58.; T. Davies, 4s.; R. Witls, $1 Mes 
Grierson, £5; C. Sweeney, 28.; A Welshman in Su; 
Clara_ Butterworth, 2s.; Auld Reckio, 10s.; Mais: Slavia. 


and Dada, £8 8s. 

Cottecrep: K. Thomson, £1. 11s. 4d.; 8. D, A |: 
Fletcher, £1s. 1s.; Captain, Officers, and Ship's ¢.1.j4-; 
H.M.S8. Camperdown, £12 153.; Girls’ Sewing Parc. 4 
brugh Park, Blackheath, £4; Lieut. H. Luxmoon. 6: +. 
Schoolgirls, per K. Chamberlain, 3s.; Lower Deck fis’ 
Immortalité, 14s. 2d. 


Grand (P.W.) Total, £700 5s. 2u. 


RESULT OF THE “CONCISE” COMPETITI0\ 
A Pexknive has been sent to each of the followin: 


M. Morrell, 78 Adclaido Road, N.W.; Mrs. Jas 1, 
25 Sang Road, Kirkcaldy: A. Roberts, 755 Smallhroo: 
Birmingham; D. King, 137 Gladstone Road, St. Jini. » 
Walthamstow; R. Gray, 312 New City Road, Glas.) 
Roberts, 163 Philips Park Road, Beswick, Manel... 3 
Ficld, 50 Montpelier Road, Brighton; T. Honan. 21 
Koad, Liverpool; B. Arnold, 4 Belmont Street. Sou 
Russell, 62 Hay Terrace, Edinburgh; Miss E. Beis. 
Villa, Goudhurst, Kent; B. R. Lewis, St. Andy 
Koad, Newport, Mon.; D. Moore, 26 Bulls Mead ¢! 
Market Piace, Manchester; J. Edwards, 59 Sunder. | 
Charlion, 8.E.; W. Philips, 9 Beaufoy Road, Lav: Hi 
S.W.; W. Free, 75 Roschill Road, Ipswich: Ro Lewh. 24 
Koad, Brighton; W. MceNac, 8 Keetons Road, 1 
S.E.; W. Dutt, 8 Ipswich Road, Lowestott; © 
12 Watson Road, Broomhill, Sheffield; Rev. A, 
Chiddingstone Hoath, Edenbridge, Kent; W. Purti ii. 
Kent; F. Finch, 23 Sea View Terrace, Sheers. 
Mitch-ll, Mauchester House, Chipping Norton. 
Broadway, Worcecstershire. 


£2,000 INSURANCE. 
480 Claims already paid, including cne of (1,104 


This Inanrance holds good for any number of claims : 
the extent of £2,000—not for one only. £2,000 .. ©; 
guarantee | by Tuk OCEAN ACCIDENT ANDGUAMAN IE Ce 
vios Limtten, 86 to 48 Moorgate Street, Londen, 164 
whom notice of claims, under the following condin 
sent within seven days to the above addreas. Ins: 
upplicable. to prssenger trains in’ Great Britain as! | 
issucd under section 33 of the Ocean Accident and 7) 
Company, Limited, Act, 1890, 


will be paid by the above Corporation t » “ae 
£2,000 


representative of esy person killed by... 
te the train in which the decea..> wi. rv 


. ‘<i 
i. V 


ticket-beaimg passenger (includine =} ’ 
season and excursion tickets, and post office offenses 
railway sorting vane, aud reilway servants travels: wou or 
railway servants’ ticket inion ordinary carringe), and whe hand 


of such accident, had in his, or her, possession, the Insunn. - + 
ou this page, Or the puper in which it: is, with bis, or 1. 
signature, written in ink or prneil. on the space provide 
This paper may be left at his, or her, plice of ulodk 
conpon ts signed, 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum will Te pau! 
representatives of such person injured, should death resis 1 ¥ 
accident within three calendur months thereafter, wal th , 
the uccident be given within three dave of its occurrei +. 

he event of a person baveng toe eure. 

son'e Weekly whan erher at the time of te 

FA | a railway oecident inthe United King 
an aceident taanyleain ta ahkleh he ov she uv 

asa passenger, the next-of-kin of the deceased will reecs 
ONE HUNDRED POUNDS whether the coupon be 

provided nutice iu every case he given to THe GQueay \ 

GtanaNTER Corporation Liaitep, 36 to 44 Moorgate Sues! 

E.C., within seven days from the occurrence of the weer 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to whomever | 
Pearson's Weekly may decide to le the Next-of-kin of : 
mects his death by un accident while actually riding acs 
that deceaved at the time of such accident bad inhis,orhe + 4 
the Insurance Coupon on this page, or the paper iv « 
with his, or Ler, usual signature, written in ink er pene a free 
provided at the foot, and that death occurred within twer.t "4 
thereafter, and that notice was given of auch accident ' 
Corporation at above address within three davs of i : 
This paper may Le left at his, or her, place of abode, s)'). + 
ooube 5 have 4 a twelvesmontha sub. 
jor, PEARSON'S. wagety fn Bivance to their news. 
to sb: a E luring the period cover! |: 

veer! sign the soupon. or carry the paper on thei 
RE tev aries pares, Nasttetenbr toate 

be Sent in exe! 

The above conditions are of the essence of the contri’. 

This insurance holds good for the current week Gf is : 
entitles the helder te the benefit of, and is aubject tu, the clr” ; , 
the ‘Ocean A and Guarantee pany, Limite! \. 
130, Risks Nu. 2 and 5. 

Tho Purchase of this Publication is admitted to be the gp: 
Premium under Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print of the Act ra. | 
the office ¢f thie Journal, or of the said Corporation. Ni )- + 
recover on wore tlan one Conpon Ticket of this paper ia 4" * 
same risk, 


4 P enggrat eg Se ay aig a a 
vai Td m.. rsday ay o pill a 
midaight, Friday, May 15th, 1908. 


V irced te WORACS CON, Bream's Buildings, K.Cya@uc Buldice tt oe re 
PEAT Lee, al Peacson's Week’y Untitnas Meas tte steay: 7 


The Great Tew Fenny illuetrated Weekly Paper _ 
for Hame Gresemakers awe Milliners. 


ON SALE NEXT THURSDAY, MAY 14m, = OF ALL NEWSAGENTS. 


Free ° Paper Pattern ‘of this Charming, Blouse GIVEN AWAY with No. 1 of - 
| ee HOME FASHIONS. | 6 + | 
ME FASHIONS marks an entirely HOME FASHIONS gives away an 
new departure. . in: “Weaatratea excellent Paper Pattern of a 
journalism. charming Blouse, with full in- 
| structions how to. make it. 
ME FASHIONS gives3a pages of a 
practical information, indispen- HOME FASHIONS, among its 
sable to home dresemakers and numerous features, deals practi- ' 
milliners. cally with dress of the week— , 
Millinery of the week— Clothes f hi , 
| fer the chitdren—Neadte work — oa | 
ME FASHIONS contains 3 pages Meusehold hints—The care of nS : 
of dress and mmiitinery. preteens the complexion, and many other i 4 | 
bemutfuty. Hustratell. — subjects of home interest fully val tt } 
poe x ilfastrated througheut and writ- . coe 
. ten by experts. ty ff 
ME FASHIONS” Rives every week pas ‘ P . 
two brightly . practical ~ . a A ih 
lessons in sh - gdressmaking _. HOME FASHIONS. No.. 1 contains - 
and miNinery whic alone make “the opening.chapters of a pewer- 
the paper ‘hevatuabte dn every ful new Serjal Story, by the} 
household; = * author of many panics novels. R 
-Tagether with Diagrams and full directions how to make it. 
orn IMProRTANT oS | : 
: Veins at once, or you may be unable 20 obtain it. 
rs aeber that each copy contains a Free Paper Pattern. 
ME FASHION: or Salo next Thureday, May 14th, of an: eres. 
eek Ss be erage’ $ : ae ad ,PRICE ONE PENNY. 
e - ‘THE ‘PRACTICAL JOURNAL. ~ 
PRICE ONE PENNY NEXT THURSDAY. AND EVERY THURSDAY. 


Tp i ee ~ 
/! Communal eagpaeg Advertisements should bo sont to the Advertisment Dooartment, " PEARSON'S WEEKLY” Offices, RENRVETTA STREET, LOWOC. #0 
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iH . 7 sped, 
F. HODGSON & SONS, City of Londoa, i — as fa BRITISH “RUBBER fa ‘Lid, 7 7 Mano ! 
3/6 the sniartest, tailor . made fn 
Cloth Sérgé Dress Skirt, in Blick 14 
or Navy, latest: style, ‘with bright 
“ Mercerised Bifkette Braidiig,”a ” 
full-width: skirt, well «made; best oe 
< finish, also a pretty hem-stitched - 
*< Tawa “handkerchief “with .’each 
__ okirt, Money willingly. vehi 
“4m fail if not ‘satisfied; Baak- 
ruptcy Galaxy Sale ‘Catalogues 
of Carpets, Hearthrags, Beis 
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